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Direct Foreign Investments 
Of Americans 


Reach 8 Billion 


Business Review Total of 157 Millions Placed Abroad Last 
Year, Says Department of Commerce 


Department of Commerce in 
Analyzing Situation Says 
Noticeable Revival of Con- 
fidence Has Appeared 


Points to Decrease 
In Hoarded Money 


Fewer Bank Failures. Greater 
Price Stability Disclosed; 
Production and Distribution 
Continue to Shrink 

A noticeabie revival of confidence ap- 


peared in February and early March in the 
wake of a decline in bank failures and a 


decrease in currency hoarding, but pro- | 


duction and distribution continued to 
shrink, according to the monthly Survey 
of Current Business, issued Apr. 2 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Greater stability in wholesale prices and 
the easing of money rates are further 
evidence of financial relief it was pointed 
out. Factory production declined, but 
mineral production continued at the Jan- 
uary level. 

Several industries made conspicuous 
gains in employment, but the manufac- 
turing industries as # whole registered an 
increase of less than the seasonal amount. 
Factory pay rolls displayed the first dis- 
=inct gain in months. 

Carloadings Decrease 

A 5 per cent decline in freight car load- 
ings in February is shown by an adjusted 
sndex, it was stated. Department store 
sales responded to seasonally increased 
demand, while merchandise exports went 
up 3 per cent, although they usually drop 
from vanuary to February. The full text 


of the publication’s summary of the busi- | 


ness situation follows: 
Although the volume of production and 
Cistribution showed further shrinkage in 


February and early March after allow-| 


ing for seasonal variation, there has been 
a noticeable revival of confidence follow- 
sng upon evidence that recent financial 
measures have been effective in causing a 
sharp reduction in the number of bank- 
ing failures and a return of hoarded cur- 
rency to the banks. In addition to these 
effects, financial relief has been evidenced 
in greater stability of wholesale prices 
during the past few weeks and easing of 
money rates, although liquidation of bank- 
ang assets has continued. 
February Production 

Productive activity was somewhat higher 
in February, but the increase fell short 
of the usual seasonal gain for the month. 
The adjusted index of factory production 
declined more than 1 per cent and was 
19 per cent below the level of a year 
earlier, but mineral production, after al- 
towance for normal seasonal change, was 
at the same level as in February and 10 
per cent below that of February, 1931. 

Production of textiles, apparel, shoes, 
and other consumption goods was rela- 
tuuvely well maintained in February as in 
cther recent months, while industries pro- 
cucing industrial materials and equipment 
continued sharply curtailed. Building op- 
erations continued -at low ebb, with the 
ciajusted index of contract awards de- 
clining by more than 10 per cent from 
coanuary to February. 

Factory Production 

Empioyment in manufacturing indus- 
ries increased in February by less than 
the normal seasonal amount, while the 
sndex of factory pay rolls, for the first 
time in nearly a year, showed a distinct 
gain. iNearly half of the 89 manufacturing 
industries from which reports are received 
reported increased employment, conspicu- 
cus gains being recorded in textiles, ap- 
sarei, shoes, automobiles, agricultural 
equipment, railroad cars, pottery, glass, 
sorniture, and fertilizers. Nearly all of 
tne nonmanufacturing industries reported 
cmall decreases in employment, accom- 
smanied in most instances by similar de- 
clines in pay rolls. 

Movement of freight by rail was slightly 
larger in February than in January, al- 
though by !ess than the usual seasonal 
#mount, so that the adjusted index of 
freight car loadings declined 5 per cent. 
Rail shipments of merchandise in less- 
than-carload lots were virtually unchanged 
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Veterans’ Group Asks 
Charter of Congress 


pa investments abroad by private 
American interests increased about 
$157,190,000 last year, bringing the 
total of such investments to nearly $8,000,- 
000,000, according to preliminary figures 
of the Department of Commerce. The in- 
crease was spread among ail the larger 
divisions of the world, the figures show. 
Total investments in foreign countries 
include “portfolio” or security investments, 
but the Departmont’s estimates of the lat- 
ter have not yet been made public. In 
1930, it was estimated Americans had in- 
vested $15,170,028,000 abroad, of which $7,- 
840,810,000 represented direct investments 
and $7,204,218,000 portfolio investments 
Tentative figures on investments up to the 
jend of 1931 show direct investments rose 
|in a year to $7,998,000,000. 
| Final estimates on total American in- 
| vestments abroad at the close of last year | 
| will not be issued by the Finance and In-| 
| vestment Division for six or eight weeks, it | 


Amended House Bill | 
For Tariff Revision | 


Is Passed by Senate 





‘Harrison Proposal to Vest, 
Decision on Suggestions | 
For Changes in Rates in' 
Congress Is Approved 


| The Harrison revision of the House tariff 
| bill (H. R. 6662) giving Congress, instead , 


of the President, the right to approve or | 
disapprove recommended rates to offset | 
| differences in production costs as ascer- 
| tained by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, was passed by the Senate April 
!1. The vote was 42 to 30. 

Prior to the final vote, an amendment 
|by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 
| permitting the Peovle’s Counsel, created 
{in the legislation, to file proceedings in | 
| the United States Customs Court, was) 
accepted by Senator Harrison (Dem.), of | 
Mississippi, author of the substitute. It) 
was enacted as a part of the substitute | 





Peoples’ Counsel Provided 


plaified by its sponsor during debate, is 
elimination of a provision that rates pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission should 
become effective 60 days after Commission 
action unless Congress in the meantime | 
decided otherwise. 

Each bill creates the office of Peoples’ | 
Counsel and each requests that the Presi- 
dent initiate the movement for an inter- 
national conference with a view to “low- 
ering excessive tariff duties and eliminat- 
ing retaliatory tariff measures.” 


Similarity in Bills 


The two measures likewise are identical 
in the provisions which prescribe the fac- 


Tariff Commission in ascertaining differ- 
ences in production costs at home and 
abroad. 

Before taking action on the Harrison 
substitute, the Senate rejected the Van- 
denberg amendment te the House biti 
which also was in the nature of a substi- 
tute. The vote on this was 28 to 43. 

The Vandenberg proposal, like that by 
Senator Harrison, proposed to strike out 
all of the text of the House bill, and to 
insert a provision to give the Tariff Com- 
mission authority to change commodities 
from the dutiable to the free, list or from 
the free to the dutiable list within pre- 
scribed limitations. This plan was de- 
signed, its author said, to enable further 
flexibility of the present provisions and to 
provide against conditions that might 
arise during the recesses of Congress. 

‘The entire measure, which now must go 
to.conference with the House to reconcile 
thé differences in the two bills, acts as 
an amendment to section 336, the flexible 
provision, of the Tariff Act of 1930. It 
is under these provisions that the Tariff 
Commission has acted in ascertaining the 





differences in production costs at home| 


and abroad and has recommended changes 
in rates to equalize those differences. 


Rate-making Power 


Throughout the debate that has taken | 


| place on the bill, the supporters of the 


| present tariff machinery have maintained | 


| that the House proposal alone, or as mod- 
ified by the Harrison substitute, would 
throw tariff rate making again into par- 
| tisan politics. Those who supported the 


| turing and selling corporations, 


bill. | 


The main difference between the Hary- | 
rison substitute and the House bill, as ex- | 


tors to be taken into consideration by the | 


was explained orally at tne Department. 
Because the estimates can never be en- 
tirely accurate, it was suggested that the 
$15,170,028,000 suggested for the total at 
the end of 1930 might better be expressed 
in range figures cf from $14,9C0,C00,000 to 
$15,400,000,000. 
Nature of Investmenis 

The following additional information was 
made available: The Department defines 
investments in this manner: Direct invest- 
ments embrace corporate investments (1) 
in American-controlled mainufacturing 
and selling organizations, (2) in the stocks 
and bonds of foreign-controlled manufac- 
(3) in 
purchasing agencies, (4) in petroleum 
lands and petroleum refining end Gistri- 


bution facilities, (5) in mining and smelt-| 


ing properties, (6) in public utilities, (7) 
in plantations, and (8) in cther mis- 
cellaneous properties. 

Properties owned by missionary and 
other charitable organizations, including 
education institutions of noncommercial 
character, are not considered in estimates 
of direct investments. 


Funds Placed in Canada 

Americans have made direct invest- 
ments in Canada far more heavily than 
in any other country. The total of $2,705,- 
000,000 at the end of 1931, apparently rep- 
resenting an increase of $26,213,000 in the 
year, is greater, in fact, than the figure for 
any of the major geographical areas ex- 
cept Latin America. 

Manufacturing, mining and smelting, 
paper end pulp corporations, and public 
utilities are the principal fields in which 
private American capital has been placed 
:n the Dominion. 

Direct investments in Latin America rose 
from $3,633,948,000 at the close of 1930 
to $3,645,000,000 at the end of last year, 
a gain of $11,052,000, according to the un- 
revised estimates now available. 

Cuba és first, Mexico second, and Chile 
third in the value of American direct in- 
vestments in Latin America, but the esti- 
mates for these countries up to the end 
of 1931 have not been made public. Argen- 
tina ranks fourth, and preliminary sta- 
tistics show cirect investments by Amer- 
icans in that country were ebout £230,000,- 
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Banks Reduce Loans 
By Reserve System 


‘Restraining Influence on 
Trade Is Being Lifted, 
Says New York Bank 


New York, N. Y., April 1—A consider- 
able reduction in the borrowings of mem- 
ber banks outside of New York from their 
regional reserve banks is cited as the 
| most important banking development dur- 
jing March, by the Federal Reserve Bank 
|of New York in its monthly review of 
| business and banking conditions. 

The section of the review dealing with 
| the money market in March follows in 
full text: 


Indebtedness Reduced 

The most important new development in 
the banking situation during the past 
|month has been a considerable reduction 
in the indebtedness at the reserve banks 
of member banks outside of New York. 
| Member banks in many communities were 
| forced to borrow heavily from the reserve 
banks last Autumn; due partly to with- 
|drawals of currency by their depositors, 
|and partly to a persistent flow of deposits 
| to New York which continued in the early 
| part of this year, so that indebtedness of 
| these banks rose further in January and 
| February to above $800,000,000, the highest 
level since 1929. 

Such a volume of indebtedness at any 
time exercises a restraining influence on 
\the banks and under present conditions 
|when all banks cre striving to attain a 
| liquid position, it constitutes a heavy bur- 
|den, and has a tendency to create consid- 
— pressure toward the limitetion of 
credit. 


Reasons for Reduction 

The reduction during the month, which 
has amounted to about $180,000,000 may be 
{attributed in part to the indirect effects 
| of purchases of United States Government 
securities by the reserve banks, and in 
part te the return flow of currency to 
the banks. Federal reserve purchases of 
Government securities necessarily were 
|; conducted largely in New York but the 
jfunds paid out were widely distributed 
| through Treasury transfers of funds to 


Incorporation Is Sought to Aid | Present measure, however, argued that| other parts of the country to cover pay- 


Work for Disabled Soldiers 


The House Committee on Judiciary was 
asked April 1 by a delegation from the 
Disabled American Veterans to grant a 
national charter to that organization to 
facilitate its work in behalf of veterans 
all over the country. The Committee re- 
served action. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, told the Com- 
mittee he would not advise it on its policy 
in the matter, but if the Committee 
should agree to the incorporation he saw 
no objection. Representative Rankin 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., Chairman of the 
House Committee on World War Veterans, 
cpoke in support of the incorporation. 

The organization’s national commander, 
E. C. Babcock, assistant secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission, at Washington; 
Thomas Kirby, Washington, D. C., legis- 
lative representative of the organization, 
and the national adjutant, Vivian D. 
Corby, of Cincinnati, Ohio, testified to 
the need of incorporation. 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, 
Me., said that while the committee is 
friendly to the disabled veterans organ- 
ization the policy of the committee has 
been to limit the granting of charters 
by Congress as much as possible. He 
caid if the committee approves the bill 
it would be an exception to that policy. 
He said the American Legion has been 
incorporated but the organizations of Civil 
‘War cond Spanish-American War veterans 
Mave mot been chartered by Congress. 

Mr. Kirby said the organization helps 
disabled veterans all over the country 
and that out of the money it collects it 
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| Congress should not allow the rate-making 
| power to be out of its hands any longer, 
|}and that Congress, instead of the Presi- 
dent, now. should act on the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 

Under present law, the Commission’s 
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Changing Tastes 


|}ments of loans made by the Reconstruc- 
| tion Finance Corporation, as well cs or- 
dinary Government expendituses. 

| Through this process many member 
|banks obtained funds with which to re- 
|duce indebtedness. The result is in ac- 
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Radio Public 


Revealed by Study of Programs 


[Sane appears to be a general shiit 
in popular taste from music as the 
most popular radio program to other 
subjects, especially dramatic dialogues 
and mystery stories, according to re- 
ports received by the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 

Music, however, still commands the 
greatest popularity, Commissioner Wil- 
liam John Cooper pointed out in citing 
a large number of returns from. broad- 
casting stations in answer to a question 
by the Office as to the most popular 
program. Dr. C. R. Koon, specialist in 
education by radio, stated that although 
more than 60 per cent of the programs 
consist of musical selections, the taste 
of the public seems to be turning to- 
wards other themes. The popular mind 
seeks variety, he pointed out, and there 
are certain programs, like dramatic dia- 
logues, which allow the imagination 
considerable latitude. The following | 
additional information was supplied at | 
the Office of Education: 

Programs involving dramatic sketches 


| rank other program requests. 
| from about 40 stations disclose a wide 
| variation in the tastes of the listeners. 


ere being more successfully presented. 
They serve as a visual stimulus. With 
rapid motivation of plot, through sim- 
Ppilicity, directness, and sustained in- 

| terest of theme, they captivate atten- 
tion and stimulate imagination to sup- 
ply the presence of the actors. 


Fdom its inquiry, the conclusions of 
which will be published in a handbook 


| for instruction by radio, the Office of 


Education is at present studying the 


| answers of those stations which find 


the popular demand for music to out- 
Reports 


A number of stations indicate that 
their musical programs are selected in 
accordance with the tastes of their clos- 


est listeners, and that they are given 
with local conditions always uppermost 
in the minds of those who originate 
fhe programs. One station reported 
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Separate Agency 
For Rail Aid Sought 


Senator Couzens Offers Bill to} 
Take Loens Front Hands of 


Finznce Corporation 


DCMOVAL of emergency raiiroad financ- | 
ing fcom control cf the Reconstruc- 
tion Linence Corporation to the Inter- 
mcree Commission, and the 
creation of a rcvoiving fund of $400,000,000 
in the Department cf the Treasury aside 
from Finance Corporation funds is pro- 
vided :n a iil introduced in the Senate, 
April 1, tv €enator Couzens (Rep.), of | 
Michigan. 

The action followed cyviticism vy the 
Michigan Senator recently in the Senate 
of the administration of raiiroad loan 
provisions of tne Finance Co-poration Act, 


he declared in an oral statement, will do 
away with the divided autheritv existing 
at present. 

The new biil, Senator Couzens expiained, 
repeals all of the railroad provisions of 
the Finance Corcraticn Act, cond provides 
for loans to be made {from the revolving 
fund “only for ine purposes of paying 
maturing bonds, Ceventures ond equip- 
ment notes.” 

“No loans are permitted under this bill,” 





| Senator Couzens said, “when the proceeds 
are to be used otherwise than for three 
purposes. In other words, there can be 
no loan for payment of operating ex- 
penses, taxes, or open accounts. It does 
away with a type cf ican thet kas been 
made in several instances.” 

Senator Couzens said he was going to 
ask the Banking and Currency Committee 


and the proposal he now has put forward, | 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1932 


Emergency Fund 


Used to Assist | 
935 Institutions . 


Total of 238 Millions Hadi 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Order Autos Now, 
| President Sug gests 


| Buying New Car This Year Will 
Contribute to,Employ- 
ment, He Says 


ee HOOVER, in a statement 
issued April 1, urged persons con- 





Been Issued by March 31, 
Reconstruction Corpora-| 
tion Informs Congress | 


owa Given Largest 


Number of Advances' 


More Than Half of Total Sum 
Granted to Banks and Trust| 
Companies With Railroads’ 
Second Largest Borrowers | 


Using up in the first two months of its | 
|Operations a little more than one-tenth 
/of the $2,000,000,000 with which it is to 
|revive industry and commerce, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation had au- 
thorized loans aggregating approximately 


on March 31, the Corporation announces 
in its first quarterly report to Congress 
made public April 1. 

The Corporation had advanced $192,- 





of the Senate to take up the measure 
“right away.” He said there appeared to 
be no necessity for hearings on it, al- 
though he was not aware of the centiment 
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‘President Advises 
Transfer of Powers 


Of Shipping Board 





| Recommends Its Abolition | 


And Other Measures to 


Effect Economies in Mer- | 


chant Marine Work 


The United States Shipping Board 
should be abolished and its administrative 
functions, transferred to the Departments, 


President “Hoover. declared in a statement: 
issued April 1 in which he announced that 
he does not propose for the present at 
least to fill the vacancy on the Board 
created by the recent death of E. C. Plum- 
mer, vice chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Hoover expressed hope in this con- 
nection that Congress would enact the 
necessary legislation for the reorganiza- 
tion of the entire merchant marine activ- 
ities in order that drastic reductions may 
be made in expenditures ct the present 
session of Congress. 

President Hoover's statement follows in 
full tert: 


President's Statement 


I do not propose to fill the vacancy on 
the Shipping Board, created by the death 
of Mr. Plummer, for the present. I am 
in hopes that Congress will pass the legis- 
lation necessary to reorganize the whole 
of our merchant marine activities in order 
that we may make drastic reduction of 
expenditures in this session. If so, the 
situation as to membership of the Board 
might be greatly altered. 

I have pointed out in messages and 
elsewhere on several occasions the im- 
portance of this matter in production of 
sound economy. We have merchant ma- 
rine activities in many different depart- 
ments and independent establishments. 
We now expend in aid and loans to the 
merchant marine services, directly and 
indirectly, about $100,000,000 per annum. 
We cannot remedy the situation without 
legislation. The present Shipping Board 
should be abolished. Its administrative 
functions should be transferred to the De- 
partments. This is not a criticism of the 
Board but a criticism of an impossible and 
expensive form or organization and di- 
vided responsibility. 


Changed Functions Cited 


The Board was designed originally for 
regulatory purposes, and was set up by 
Congress independent of the Executive. 
It has been subsequently given enormous 
administrative and financial functions. 
The President has no authority or control 
over its activities. With regional and 
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Interstate Adjustment 


Of Land Rights Urged 


J. R. Garfield Proposes Agree- 
ments for Domain 


Interstate agreements as a means of set- 
| tling questions arising over grazing and 
watershed rights in lands owned by the 
States was proposed April 1 before the 
| Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
| Survey, by James R. Garfield, chairman 
lof the Federal Committee on the Con- 
servation and Administration of the Pub- 
lic Domain. 

The bill (S. 2272) before the Senate 
Committee would transfer to the States 
approximately 178,000,000 acres of public 
lands, including about 19,000,900 to be 
added to the forest reserves. 

Mr. Garfield suggested that tne lands 
neld by the States ond Federal lands 
| which it is proposed to transfer to the 
States could form the basis for an agree- 
ment between the States concerned and 
the Government es to the best handling 
of the lands. 

Mr. Garfield, who formerly was Secre- 
tary of the Interior, told the committee 
that certain provisions in the bill for res- 
ervations or withdrawals of lands for the 
national defense and various other pur- 
poses had been made as a matter of pre- 
| caution. He made this explanation fol- 
lowing inquiry from Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, as to the purpose of 
the withdrawals. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, 
stated that he could see no justification 
for reservations or withdrawals for recla- 
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350,000 on the loans it had authorized and 
had received back $7,472,000 in repayments, 
jleaving a balance outstanding on March 
{31 of $184,870,000, according to the report. 
In addition to the loans authorized $6,- 
817,500 more will be advanced as soon 
as applicants fulfill specified conditions, 
according to the report. 


Bank and Railway Loans 


Loans authorized thus far number 974 
and have been distributed among 935 in- 
stitutions, according to the report. More 
than half of the amount, or $158,182,000, 
has been pledged cr edvanced to banks 
and trust companies, the report says. 
Railroads, having taken $60,790,000, are 
the second largest class of borrowers. 
| Loans were announced as_ follows: 
| $158,182,242 to 858 banks and trust com- 
ranies, $4,879,750 to 30 building and loar 
|acsociations, $7,080,000 to 18 insurance 
companies, $775,000 to two joint stock Jand 
banks, $496,990 to one livestock credit cor- 
peration, $21,200 to two agricultural credit 
corporations, $6,517,000 to eight mortgage 
lcan companies, end $60,787,757 to 16 
railroads. ~~ 

The advances to banks, the report ex- 
plains, include $2,173,000 to aid in the re- 
organization or liquidation of seven closed 
banks. The Corporation is permitted to 
use only $200,000,000 in this way. 

Iowa, where 91 banks have been granted 
loans, has had the greatest number of 
| advances from the Corporation, a total of 
96, according to the report; Illinois is 
second with 81 loans. 





$238,740,000 up to the close of business | 


templating the purchase of a new auto- 


|mobile to place the order now, even if he 


does not take immediate delivery, as a 
real contribution to the unemployment 
situation. The statement ‘follows in full | 
text: 

“The motor manufacturing companies | 
have all launched their Spring models. | 
There is nothing that provides widespread 
employment more than eutomobile con- 
struction. Every person contemplating 


| buying a new car this year can make a 


real contribution to employment by put- 
ting in his order now, even though he! 
does not take immediate delivery.” 


Yield of 800 Million 


From Income Taxes 
Forecast This Year 


Decline of 42 Per Cent in 
Collections, Equaling the 
Drop in 1931, Estimated 
By the Treasury 





A littie tess than $800,000,000 in taxes 
on 1931 incomes probably will be collected 
by the Federal Government during the 
calendar year 1932, according to informa- 
tion made available in an oral statement 
April 1 at the Department of the 
Treasury. 

If actual collections fulfill present in- 
dications, the income tax will have yielded 


at the end of 1932, 42 per cent less than 
it did in the calendar year 1931, according 
to the information. The 1931 collections 
fell 41 per cent short of those of 1930, and 
the rate of decrease, therefort, continues 
to be about the same in 1932 as it was 
{the yeer before. Additional information 
made available follows: 


March Collections 


March collections, comprising the first 
| quarterly payments on 1931 incomes, to- 
totaled approximately $194,900,000 at the 
end of the month. Of this sum about 
$192,500,000 was current collections, the 
remainder on back a loa 
A year ago Sanh ,polle amoun 
to about $335,800,000. Payments in the first 
quarter of this year, therefore, were ap- 
proximately 41 per cent under those of 
last year. Because many individuals pay 
their full income tax on the first quarter 
instead of spreading it over the four quar- 
terly collection days, the March collections 
usually are the largest in the calendar 


| Number of Borrowers 


The number of borrowers by States and | 
|classes, as given in the report, are as 
| follows: 
Alabama, 21 banks and trust companies, 
1 building and loan association, 1 insur- 
ance company, and one railroad, total, 24. 

Arizona, 3 banks and trust companies, | 
total, 3. 

Arkansas, 20 banks and trust companies, 
1 insurance company, 1 railroad, total, 22. | 

California, 38 banks and trust com- | 
panies, 1 building and loan association, 1 
joint stock land bank, 1 railroad, total, 41. | 

Colorado, 2 banks and trust companies, | 

1 railroad, total, 3. 
Connecticut, 11 banks and trust com-| 
panies, total, 11. 

Delaware, 1 bank and trust company, 
total, 1. 

District of Columbia, 3 banks and trust | 
companies, 2 railroads, total, 5. 

Florida, 2 banks and trust companies, 
total, 2. 

Georgia, 26 banks and trust companies, 
1 railroad, total, 27. 


Idaho, 7 banks and trust’ companies, 
total, 7. 


year. 
Estimates Revised 


Although the $192,500,000 in current 
March collections slightly exceeded the re- 
vised estimate of $190,000,000 which Ogden 
L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, made 
orally on March 24, it fel? short of the 
$200,000,000 estimate which the Tresaury 
Department prepared on March 1, These 
factors caused a lowering of the estimate 
for the full year to about $800,000,000. 

Of the $800,000,000 which the Treasury 
expects to collect, approximately $600,000,- 
000 will come from current collections on 
1931 incomes and the rest from collections 
on back taxes. Secretary Mills told the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives that current collections 
on individual income taxes during the cal- 
endar year 1932 will not exceed $300,- 
000,000. 


In the calendar year 1931 the Govern- 
ment collected $1,368,035,467 from the in- 
come tax, and the decrease this year, 
therefore, will amount to approximately 
$568,000,000. Of the 1931 collections $567,- 
227,000 came from taxes on individuals 
and $800,800,000 from corporations. 

Collections for the calendar year 1930 
amounted to $2,332,968,393. The 1932 
figures of $800,000,000 will be $1,532,900,- 
000 under the 1930 total, 2 decrease of 65 


Awards to Illinois © 


Illinois, 76 banks and trust companies, 
2 wwe companies, 2 railroads, to- 
al, 81. 





Indiana, 31 banks and trust companies, | 
1 building and loan association, total, 32.) 


Iowa, 91 banks and trust companies, 5 In- 
surance companies, total, 96. 

Kansas, 12 banks and trust companies, 
total, 12. 

Kentucky, 14 banks and trust companies; 
total, 14. 

Louisiana, 18 banks and trust com- 
panies; total, 18. 

Maine, 2 banks and trust companies; 
total, 2. 

Maryland, 4 banks and trust companies; 
1 insurance company; total, 5. 

Massachusetts, 11 banks and trust com- 
panies; total, 18. 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Quality of Soil of 


per cent in two years. 

March collections temporarily checked 
| the rise of the Federal Government’s de- 
ficit for the current fiscal year although 
| the shrinkage in the income tax is largely 
| responsible for the deficit. The income 
| tax supplies the Government with almost 

55 per cent of its revenue. 

The deficit for March will be less than 
ls third as large as the one for the same 
{month last year, but the deficit on the 
; current fiscal year is $1,862,000,000 as com- 
| pared with $599,000,000 for the: previous 
fiscal year. 
| A reallocation of expenditures rather 
; than increases in revenue caused the 


| 
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f Farm Lands : 


Over Wide Area 


Is Classified 


EARLY 1,000,000,000 acres of United 
States agricultural lands have been 
mapped and classified during the last 30 
years by the Soil Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department 
announced April 1. The work is now 
progressing at the rate of 15,000,000 acres 
each year, it was stated. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


conservation efforts of European coun- 
tries with his own, the American farmer 
| can now point to a surveyed and classi- 
fied area greater than the combined area 
of European Germany, France, and 
Great Britain. 


acres, or 449,792 square miles, which had 
been studied by soil scientists of the 
Government. Maps of these areas are 
made upon the completion of each sur- 
vey, which usually covers a county. 
-Completed surveys of this large area are 
expected to prove of special value in 
connection with the national land utili- 
zation program now under way. 





“A soil survey for every agricultural] | 


county and a soil map for every farmer 
whose soil has been surveyed, is the goal 
toward which the soil survey activities 
of the Department are headed. Al- 
though the task has been pushed rap- 


“Comparing the soil improvement and | 


“On July 1, 1931, there were 927,866,880 | 


idly for more than three decades, it is 
still a long way from completion. Dr. 
A. G. McCall, in charge of the Division 
of Soil Investigations of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, estimates that 20 
. to 30 more years will be required to com- 
plete the survey of the country. 

“The soil survey; with 50 to 60 men 
| in the field, is classifying land at the 
rate of approximately 15,000,000 acres 
a year. The soil survey cost is small, 
averaging from 2 to 3 cents an acre. 
| When a survey is made it is perma- 
| nent, or at least good for many decades, 
| as the soil changes slowly. 

“Texas leads #il other States in the 
number of acres which have been cov- 
ered with detailed surveys. It has 36,- 
435,200 acres which have been thus sur- 
veyed. Next come the following States 
with the indicated acreages surveyed: 
Nebraska, 36,027,520 acres; Alabama, 
35,289,600 acres; Iowa, 29,808,640 acres; 
North Carolina, 28,399,360 acres; Mis- 
souri, 23,793,280 acres; Georgia, 22,551,- 
680 acres; end California, 20,812,160 
acres. 

“In the reconnaissance surveys Texas 
also leads with 97,827,200 acres; Ne- 
braska is second with 33,960,960 acres; 
and Montana third with 27,044,480 
acres,” 
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House Approves 


Revenue Bill by 
327 to 64 Vote 


Measure to Raise a Billion 
Dollars in New Taxes Is 
Sent to Senate Without 
Sales Tax Provision 


Dividends Subjected 
To Normal Rates 


Surtax Schedule Submitted in 
Committee Bill Is Retained; 
Levy on Autos and Higher 
Tax on Estates Approved 


The House by a vote of 327 ayes to 64 
nays passed the revenue bill (H. R. 10236) 
without the sales tax, on April 1 and sent 


the measure to the Senate. The bill im- 
poses additional taxes approximating $1,- 
000,000,000 for the next two fiscal vears, 
ending July 1, 1934, 

There were separate voies demanded on 
a number of provisions acted upon by 
the Committee of the Whole when the bill 
was reported back to the House. The ma- 
jority votes in the House were as follows: 

Sales Tax Eliminated 

Action of the Committee of the Whole 
in eliminating sales tax sustained 236 
to 160. 

Swing amendment increasing surtax 
rates to war basis over the Committee pro- 
vision, eliminated from the bill by a vote 
of 178 to 211. This leaves the surtax rates 
as in the Committee amendment, which 
are graduated from 1 per cent on net in- 
comes of more than $6,000 to 40 per cent 
on net incomes over $100,000. 

Ramseyer amendment increasing the 
estate taxes retained in the bill by viva 
voce vote. The gift tax rates were previ- 
ously amended, to conform to the new 
estate tax brackets. 

Committee amendments on imported oil 
and coal, malt, wort and grape concen- 
trates, and domestic lubricating oils, re- 
tained in the bill by 204 to 188, 


Higher Letter Rate 

Increase of first-class postage from two 
cents to three cents retained by viva voce 
vote. y 

Committee amendment to raise $88,000,- 
000 by applying normal income taxes to 
individual dividend income from stoc 
irrespective of surtax, adopted in Col 
mittee of the Whole by 180 to 105, and 
retained-by the House by viva voce vote. 

Committee amendment proposing tax of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the sale price, 
but not less than 4 cents a share, on 
stock transfers, retained by viva voce vote. 


Tax on Realty Sales 

Committee amendment proposing tax of 
50 cents on each $500, with a $100 ex- 
emption, on real estate conveyances, re- 
tained by viva voce vote. 

Committee amendment proposing 3 per 
cent tax on automobiles, 2 per cent tax 
on trucks, and 1 per cent taxon acces- 
sories, retained by viva voce vote. 

The House in rejecting finally the sales 
tax by 236 to 160 voted as follows: Sus- 
taining the rejection, Democrats, 154, Re- 
publicans, 81, and Farmer-Labor, 1; in fa- 
vor of sales tax, Democrats, 50, Repub- 
licans, 110. 

Representaive Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- 
ville, Ark., member of the Ways and Means 
Committee majority, told the House 
“whenever you tell me you can not reduce 
Government expenditures by more than 
$125,000,000, as Secretary Mills said, then 
I disagree with that statement and I 
think the business men of the country 
will disagree with it.” He said that he 
had been told by the chairman of a sub- 
committee on appropriations that the ex- 
penditures could be cut more than §$200,- 
000,000 and it should be cut that much. 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga. acting chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, also told the House 


’ 


{the Government expenses could be cut 


$200,000,000. “Secretary Mills furnished 
the Ways and Means Committee last night 
a revised set of estimates,” Mr. Crisp said. 
“The Committee has based the bill on the 
doctrine that the Government expenses 
can be cut at least $200,000,000 and the 
Committee has believed and still be- 
lieves that can be done. In his estimates 
last night, Secretary Mills only estimates 
for $125,000,000 of reduction of expenses, 
which makes a deficit of $75,000,000 in 
that item. The total of the bill as it now 
stands according to the Secretary of the 
Treasury is $159,000,000 short of balancing 
the budget.” 

Mr. Crisp offered a committee amend- 
ment to fill the gap by suggesting for 
the first time that dividends received by 
individuals from certain domestic cor- 
porations be subjected to the normal in- 
come tax rates, which, Mr. Crisp said, 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


Estimates of Revenue 
From Tax Items Vary 


Treasury Figure Is $35,000,- 
000 Under That of Committee 


A compilation issued by the Ways and 
Means Committee on April 1 showed that 
in the budget program of the House up to 
the beginning of the session on that date 
differences of $35,000,000 existed between 
the estimates of tax revenues of the Treas- 
ury Department and those of the Com- 
mittee. 

According to the committee estimates, 
the program was short $49,100,000 of bal- 
ancing the budget, while those of the 
Treasury Department contemplated that 
the program was $159,100,000 short of ac- 
complishing its purpose. 

The largest single difference between 
the estimates appeared in those anticipat- 
ing the amount which would be saved dur- 
ing the coming year in reduced Federal 
expenditures. The Treasury placed this 
figure at $125,000,000, while the Committee 
estimate set a figure of $200,000,000 for 
this item. 

The other differences between the two 
sets of estimates, and the amount each 
set for the additional revenue those items 
would produce follow: Repeal of the net 
loss provisions, Treasury, $7,000,000; com=- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3] 
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sents, 
Modern Models 

Of Naval Planes 
To Be Exhibited 


Two-row Radial Motor and 

‘ Latest Type of Fighter 

Will Be on Display at De- 
troit Aircraft Show 








An “airship fighter” such as the one 
to be operated from the U. S. S. “Akron, 
and an observation plane having the 
latest naval aircraft engine, will be ex- 
hibited by the Navy at the National Air- 
craft Show at Detroit in early April, the 
Depariment of the Navy announced April 
1. The announcement follows in full text: 

Two new-type Navy airplanes will make 
their first public appearance at the Na- 
tional Aircraft Show in Detroit, Mich., 
‘April 2-10. One is an observation plane 
powered with a two-row radial air-cooled 
engine cf 625 horsepower, the latest-de- 
veloped aircraft engine fostered by the 
Navy, and the other is an airship fighter. 
the prototype of those destined to be 
based on end operated from the U. S. S. 
“Akron.” 

New Type of Motor | 

The new observation plane for ship- 
board use will be of interest chiefly for its 
two-row radial air-cooled engine, a radical 
change from the conventional single-row 
radial engine, and a development of two | 
years’ effort on the part of the Navy De-' 
partment end commercial aircraft com- 
panies. 

The new engine has a specific weight of 
1.33 pounds per horsepower, and although 
further analyses and tests must be car- 
ried out, it is believed that the new engine 
will insure greater smoothness, less 
frontal. area, better vision for the pilot, 
sufficient _power, and better reliability and 
curability than that of current types. 


| 
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Broadcast Ruling 
| Studied at Hearing 


Operation With High Power on 
Regional Channel Considered 
By Radio Commission 


To determine whether 4 regulation shall 
be broadened to allow a regional broad- 
casting station to operate with high power 
at present reserved for cleared channel 
stations, the Federal Radio Commission, 
on April 1, heard the case of Station 
WFIW, Hopkinsville, Ky., which has 
|asked permission to use 5,000 watts. 

The station now operates on the 940- 
kilocycle frequency, which, under Com- 
mission regulations, is a regional channel 
on which stations may not operate with 
power of more than 1,000 watts, it was 
stated orally at thte Commission. The ap- 
plication for 5,000 watts is in direct op- 
position to this rule. 

If the application were granted, it was 
explained, it would mean that a regional 
channel had been?in effect made a cleared 
channel. Under *General Order 40, re- 
gional stations’ power may not exceed 





power being assigned cleared channels: 
Other stations notified of the hearing 

were WDAY, Fargo, N. Dak.; WCSH, Port- 

land, Me.; KOIN, Portland, Oreg.; WHA, 


WBRC, Birmingham, Ala., and WBCM, 
Bay City, Mich. These stations operate 


were notified so they might present their 
views as to why the application should or 
should not be granted. 

The Commission has never given a re- 
gional station power of more than 1,000 
watts, except in the case of the four high- 
power regional channels—-1,460, 1,470, 1,480, 
and 1,490 kilocycles—which are specially 
designated to this purpose, according to 
Commission records. 


Porto Rican Schools 





The airship fighter is only 19 feet long, 
has a wing span of 25 feet 6 inches, a top 
speed of approximately 180 miles per hour 
and can climb 1,800 feet per minute. It 
was designed to be the smallest airplane 
which could be built around a compact 
420 horsepower motor, with pilot and re- 
quired military equipment on board. 

Design of Fighter 

Structurally, the most outstanding fea- 
ture of the airship fighter is the metal 
monocoque fuselage. The skin is formed 
by dural sheets riveted together and 
braced internally by dural bulkheads and 
longitudinal members. The fighter is a 
biplane with wings of the gull type, fair- 
ing directly into the fuselage. Spars are 
of tubular dural construction, ribs are 
stamped dural, and the wings are covered 

‘ with fabric. The ailerons are on the upper 

“wing only. Tail surfaces are metal-cov- 
ered, and faired into the fuselage. Tail 

“ skid is of the full swivel-wheel type. The 
landing gear is of the single-strut, split- 
axle type, with spats over the wheels, which 
are equipped with brakes. The 420-horse- 
power motor is enclosed with an antidrag 
ring, and is of the same type used by Capt. 
Frank Hawks in his record-breaking 
flights. 

-_ The Navy has been experimenting for a 
number of years with various devices for 
dropping and picking up planes from air- 
ships and the lessons learned from these 
experiments were applied to the apparatus 
installed in the U. S. S. “Los Angeles,” 
which with her limited capacity, has dem- 
onstrated on a number of occasions the 

‘feasibility of operating airplanes in con- 
‘nection with airships. In the U. S. S. 
“Akron,” increased provisions for the op- 
eration of airplanes have been incor- 
porated. Within the ship itself a hangar 
has been built for the stowage and main- 
tenance of planes. 

The gear for hooking on, hoisting, and 
releasing consists of a lattice-work struc- 
ture’ extending below the keel of the air- 
ship and carrying as its lower end a bar 
which engages with an overhead hook on| 
the airplane. The pilot maneuvers his 
plane from below and abaft this structure 
and endeavors to thread the hook on the 
“bar. 





Legislature of Maine 


Begins Special Session 
Augusta, Me., April 1. 

The Legislature convened in special ses- 
sion today and bills were introduced to 
increase the State appropriations $25,000 
each for mothers’ aid and for charity cases 
in public and private hospitals to carry on 
the work for the remainder of the present 
fiscal year, ending June 30. 

The mothers’ aid appropriation of $135,- 
000, which is matched by the municipal- 
ities, will be exhausted by June 30 if no 
new cases are taken on, it was stated by 
_ Grube B. Cornish, acting head of the Wel- 
fare Department. He has a waiting list 
of approximately 100 cases, he said. 

The hospital fund of $160,000 is practi- 
cally depleted already, Mr. Cornish said. 


British Company Supplies 
Radio Service by Wire 


Radio loud speakers plugged in on a 
line connected to large central receiving 
stations operated by the Standard Radio 
Relay Service and its subsidiaries, accord- 
‘ing to a report from Trade Commissioner 
Floyd E. Sullivan, London. Service of this 
sort is also being offeret by many local 
radio dealers. 

Selective radio receivers with high-pow- 
ered amplifiers are situated at central 
points in each district and the programs 
. picked up by these stations are sent out 
-Over a series of feeder lines which are 
tapped at intervals to serve individual 
homes and in some cases whole streets. 
It is said that the latest type receiver can 
supply radio programs to about 1,500 sub- 
scribers at one time. 

The subscribers are required to pur- 
chase the usual post office license com- 
. pulsory in England and a charge of 1 
shilling 6 pence (about $.35 at par) per 
‘ week is made for the radio service de- 
livered to them over this network. Loud 


_ Speakers may either be purchased outright | 


or may be rented. 
Freedom from interference and from the 
_Tesponsibilities of maintenance are said 
to be the inducements to many of the 


« English radio fans taking their programs | 


,in this way. It is pointed out, however, 
that those persons interested in listening 

.- to European and distant programs can 
not take advantage of this service in view 
. of the fact that the only programs trans- 
- mitted over the system are of English 
origin—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Compacts Urged to Adjust 
State Use of Public Lands 


- [Continued from Page 1.] ; 
mation purposes, reservoir sites and air- 
‘port and beacon stations as provided in 
the bill. 
* “Tt seems to me that the States would 
«be just as anxious as the board to pro- 
tect these matters,” Senator Bratton said, 
greferring to the board to be set up under 
«the bill. Mr. Garfield emphasized again 
#that this provision was “put in as a mat- 
.ter of precaution.” 
~ In discussing the problem of adjoining 
‘areas in neighboring States and questions 
«as to their administration, Mr. Garfield 
Pointed out that these areas, “mostly 
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Now Giving Courses 
In Home Economics 


Training in Classrooms Is 
Being Adapted to Needs 
Of Homes, According to 
Federal Specialist 


Porto Rico has launched a constructive 
program for the instruction of home 
economics in its schools, Dr. Adelaide S. 


Baylor, chief of the home economics edu- 
cation service of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, announced orally 
April 1. 

A close tie-up between class room train- 
ing and domestic needs, she pointed out, 
involving sewing, needlework, nutrition, 
child care and sanitation, affords a bright 
outlook. 


trip of inspection and cooperation with the 
insular supervisor of vocational education 
in expediting this new educational feature. 
Continuing, she said: 


Training in Nutrition 


“Nutrition principles will receive special 
attention in these schools. Girls and wo- 
men are to be taught the kinds of foods a 
family should eat in order to insure good 
health, as well as the preparation of these 
foods. Working with the vocational agri- 
culture schools, the home _ economics 
schools will feature the use and consump- 
tion of foods produced in home gardens. 

“Pupils who attend the schools are pro- 
vided with wholesome, nutritious food at 
a nominal cost, or free of charge if they 
cannot afford to pay for it. Ayone who 
is skeptical of the need for home economics 
instruction, especially in nutrition, need 
only enter one of these lunchrooms at the 
noon hour and watch the children who 
come to the vocational school without hav- 
ing had breakfast, eat what is set before 
them. It is the hope that through the 
cooperation of both the vocational agri- 
culture and the vocational home econom- 
ics departments, and as a result of the free 
distribution to families of seeds and other 
items by agricultural departments, that 
more home gardens will be started and 
maintained from which to supply a large 
proportion of the food needs. 

“Sewing machines are provided in all 
of the home economics schools in which 
vocational programs will be organized. 
There was a sewing machine for each 
two or three girls in a school in spite of 
the fact that in the tropical Porto Rican 
climate clothing is not as great a prob- 
lem as it is on the mainland of the United 
States. 

“Needlework is a craft from which many 
Porto Rican women earn a small compe- 
tence. This work takes the form of lace- 
making and embroidery. 

“Social service programs have been in- 
troduced in many of the rural schools.” 








used for forest development and forest 
protection in the way of watersheds, blend 
into one another.” 

“The States have large areas of lands 
in these watersheds and may agree upon 
Se Sees of them for protection,” he 
said. ; 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
committee chairman, announced at the 
close of the hearing that the committee 
would hear testimony from Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, April 5, 
and that another hearing also may be 
arranged for other witnesses. 
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1,000 watts, all istations using greater | 


Madison, Wis.; KMBC, Kansas City, Mo.; | 


on or near the 940-kilocycle channel, and | 


Dr. Baylor has recently returned from a| 














Direct Foreign Investments: 


Of Americans Reach 8 Billions 





Total of 157 Millions Placed Abroad Last Year, 
Says Department of Commerce 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


000 at the end of 1931, a gain of around 
$1,500,000 in the year. 

Investments in Brazil evidentiy dropped 
slightly from $210,166,000 to $210,000,000. 

The largest increase in direct invest- 
ments last year was in Europe, where the 
total advanced nearly $103,000,000. At the 
close cf 1931 the figure was $1,571,600,000, 
against $1,468,648,000 a year nefore. 


Great Britain has been the recipient of 
a larger amount of American long-term 
capital for direct investment than any 
other European country, but Germany 
leads in total investments by reason of 
larger totals in the security type. 

American direct investments in Great 
Britain aggregated about $541,855,000 at 
the end of 1931, as compared with $497,- 
305,000 at the close of the previous year, 
a gain of $44,550,000. Direct investments 
in Germany advanced from $243,989,000 


/to $271,750,000 and those in France from 


$161,809,000 to $170,000,000. 

Direct investments in Asia advanced 
around $3,500,000 to total $423,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1932. China accounts for the 
largest amount, $130,000,000, which is 
slightly above the total at the start of 
1931. Increasing approximately $1,000,000 
in 1931, American direct investments in 
Japan rose to some $62,500,000 at the close 
of the year. 


Largest Increase Shown 


In European Group 


The total for Africa at the end of 1931 
was set at $120,000,000, about $4,700,000 
greater than that for the end of 1930. An 
increase of nearly $10,000,000 was noted 
in Australia and New Zealand to raise 
the amount of direct investments of Amer- 
ican capital to $164,000,000 at the end of 
last year. 

The Department’s preliminary estimates 
of direct investments take no account of 
shrinkage in the value of American prop- 
erties in foreign lands. And until de- 
tailed information is available, it will not 
be known whether the trends noted in 
1930 continued or were halted. 

Considerabie faiiing off in Latin-Ameri- 
can investments was noted in 1930. In 
that year, too, American capitalists, asso- 
ciated with Europeans, acquired electric 
utilities and established subsidiaries in 
several European countries, whereas ear- 
lier American investments in European 
public utilities were largely confined to 
bonds. 


The chief activity in manufacturing ex- 
pansion in 1930 was in Europe, especially 
in Germany. The fourth general trend 
that appeared in that year was the lack 
of + ogg on properties producing raw ma- 
terials. 


Portfolio investments are concentrated 
to a marked degree in Europe. Both di- 


|rect and portfolio investments are sub- 


ject to frequent changes, but the security 
holdings fluctuate more widely because of 
the ease with which they can be trans- 
ferred between countries. 


Direct Investments 


By American Corporations 


Direct investments made by American 
corporations without recourse to the se- 
curities market, plus a small amount of 
private takings, averaged $173,000,000 and, 
after adding the public offerings, averaged 
oo during the nine year period 


It is significant, however, that when 
world conditions become fairly stable 
around 1925, the annual volume expanded 
greatly. The averages of the last six 
years were $229,000,000 and $421,000,000, 
without and with recourse to the maney 
market, respectively. Peaks were reached 
in 1928, and 1929—years of good business. 


Calculations on the basis of balance of | 


payment data indicate that direct invest- 
ments increased from about $1,702,000,000 
in 1912 to $5,422,000,000 in 1922, an in- 
crease of  $3,720,000,000. This would 
amount to $410,000,000 each year, a larger 
figure than the everage of the following 
nine years. 

Judgment as to the accuracy of this 
figure depends on the answer to three 
questions: Was this a period of heavy 
investment? Was the estimate in 1912 
too low? Were the yearly estimates in 
the balance of payments too low? 


On first thought, the answer to the first 
question would be, “no,” because of the 
turmoil of the war. Second thought, how- 
ever, brings up the war stimulation of 
manufacturing in the United States, which 
had its counterpart in the establishment 
of branches in Canada and in Great 
Britain starting in 1919, the tremendous 
war demand for metals and the resulting 
heavy investments made in Canadian, 
Chilean and Mexican mining properties, 
and the war-time sugar, petroleum and 
rubber prices which encouraged the flow 
of American capital into those enter- 
prises in Cuba, Mexico and the Far East. 


It is also known that important public 
utility, meat packing and paper and pulp 
properties were acquired. The data ob- 
tainable are sufficient to lend some sup- 
port to this explanation of the large in- 
dicated increase in direct investments 
from 1912 to 1922. 

The question of whether the 1912 es- 
timate was too low can not be answered 
categorically. Undoubtedly there was an 
increase from 1909, the year of a previous 
estimate, to 1912, but the estimates, by 
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Taxation—(P 1--c 6,7) (P 4--c 1, 5). 

Territories and Possessions—(P 2--c 2). 

Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 

Trade Practices—(P 7--c 4), 

Transportation—(P 6--c 2), 

Veterans—(P 1--c 1). 

Water Supply—(P 3--c 1), 

Wholesale Trade—(P 5--c 2). 





different individuals, showed a decrease. 
Which estimate was in error can not be 
stated definitely. 

Both estimators were men in positions 
to be well informed cn their subject. Both 
based their final estimates largely on the 
estimates for individual countries made 
by other men. A considerable margin of 
error naturally existed in both studies. 

There is little doubt that the 1912 fig- 
ure should have been the larger of the 
two, because it is certain from ‘data ob- 
tained in the census of direct investments 
itnat such investments increased rapidly 
from 1909 to 1912. The establishment of 
new branch plants in Canada and Europe, 
principally in England, and the acquisi- 
tion cf mining properties in Canada and 
Latin-America and plantations’ in Cen- 
oo. America were numerous and impor- 
ant. 

It is the opinion of a Department of 
Commerce analyst that the 1912 estimate 
of total investments abroad should be in- 
creased by at least $200,000,000, making a 
total of $2,100,000,000 at the end of that'| 
year. 

One check is available as to tne accu- 
racy of the yearly estimates of direct in- 
vestments as carried in the Government 
reports on the Balance of International 
Payments of the United States. This is 
found in the data on the value, at the 
end of 1929, of direct investments made 
during the years 1925-1929, obtained in 
connection with the census study. 

According to these data, new direct in- 
vestments during those five years totaled 
$1,871,000,000, after adding $200,000,000 to 
cover new capital invested in old proper- 
ties and acquisitions made during that 
period but concerning which the dates of 
establishment were not known. 

That made an average of $374,000,000 
each year, which is $47,000,000 less than 
the estimates made in the balance of pay- 
ments. It is apparent, therefore, that this 
possible explanation of the seemingly 
more rapid increase in direct investments 
from 1912 to 1922 than from 1922 to 1930 





is not satisfactory. Since there are no 
available data to indicate otherwise, it 
can only be concluded that the earlier pe 
Hse was one of greater activity than the 
atter. 


President Advises 
Transfer of Powers 


Of Shipping Board 


Recommends Its Abolition 
And Other Measures to 
Effect Economies in Mer- 
chant Marine Work 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bipartisan bases of selection, together with 
independence from all control except the 
indirect pressures of Congress, it has had 
extreme difficulty in functioning co- 
hesively, and in any event no board or 
commission’ can ‘successfully function in 
executive work. 

Moreover, the Board’s authority in cer- 
tain matters is divided with the Post- 
master General. We are under the law 
giving ship subsides as mail contracts. 
The Postmaster General necessarily looks 
at them as a matter of mail, the Shipping 
Board as a matter of trade routes and 
a matter of selling ships with a mail sub- 
sidy attachment. There can be no ade- 
quate check or coordinated direction of 
expenditure or commitments. 


Rate Regulation Favored © 


There is a function in regulation of 
shipping rates which should be extended 
to intercoastal rates and to inland water 
rates which is a much needed function for 
the development of shipping, ahd which 
could be administered at a comparatively 
small sum per annum by a new organism 
comprised of the present members of the 
Shipping Board, for their experience is 
most valuable. 

As I. have said, there are many other 
merchant marine activities in the Govern- 
ment and if we are to secure real econ- 
omies we must have drastic consolidation 
and more definite responsibility. 

















Fengtien Province Bars 
Bank Notes of Tientsin 


By order of the New Provincial Govern- 
ment of Fengtien Province, Tientsin and 
Peking bank notes, which formerly had 
free circulation in Mukden, have been 
banned and will not be accepted by a 
local official organization, according toa 
report from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Louis V. Venator, Mukden. It is con- 
sidered likely that the same practice will 
be extended to the other provinces in 
Manchuria. 

In the past, notes issued by certain of 
the more stable Tientsin banks have en- 
joyed reasonably free circulation and a 
fairly low rate of discount in Manchuria 


until the present order.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 








Two States Define Power 


To Pledge Assets of Banks 


Springfield, Il., April 1. 
A receiver of a State bank in Illinois 
has power to pledge the assets of such 
bank for the purpose of securing a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, according to a ruling which the 
Attorney General, Oscar E. Carlstrom, has 
rendered to the attorneys for the St. 
Louis Loan Agency for the corporation, 
Lewis, Rice, Tucker, Allen & Chubb. 
Such pledge of assets, however, Mr. 
Carlstrom ruled, can be made only pur- 
suant to the order of a court of record 


and upon such terms as the court shall! 
direct. 





Jefferson City, Mo., April 1. 

The Commissioner of Finance in Mis- 
souri is authorized to borrow money from 
jthe Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
ifor the benefit of closed banks under his 
direction, and pledge the assets of the 
banks for that purpose, after securing 
such authorization fro mthe circuit court. 
suc hauthorization from the circuit court. 
Robison has rendered an opinion to that 
effect to the Commissioner, S. L. Cantley. 





Colombian Shoe Industry 


Because a large part of the population of 
Colombia, South America, does not wear shoes, 
the shoe. industry there has been retarded. 
The country’s 23 shoe factories and other 
miscellaneous shops have an actual output 
fat present of about 1,156 pairs of shoes 
; daily and a maximum capacity of about 3,615 
Pe a day. (Department of Commerce.) 


: German Exports of Films 


German exports of films and film apparatus 
to the Soviet Union in 1931 were valued at 
about $835,000. 
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Directional Aerial 
Will Be Tested to 
Avert Wave Loss 


Florida Station Will Make 
Effort to ‘Harness’ Radio 
Impulses Now Wasted 
Over Open Sea 








Radio programs which in the past have 
“gone to sea” and been wasted on ocean 
waves, soon may be “harnessed,” turned 
around, and sent inland with redoubled 
force by means of the recently developed 
directional antenna, according to infor- 
mation made available in oral statements 
at the Federal Radio Commission April 1. 

By means of the new aerial,. stations 
along coastlines and in lake areas may be 
able to double their inland service areas, 
it was explained, by blocking waves which 
hitherto have gone out over the water and 
reflecting them back to add their power 
to those regularly emanating inland. 

To Be Tried In Florida 

The following additional information 
also was made available: 

The directional antenna, developed by 
Raymond Wilmotte, British authority on 
transmitting aerials, will be given its 
first real test when Station WFLA-WSUN, 
Clearwater, Fla., installs one to operate on 
the Florida peninsula. The station is lo- 
cated near the foot of the peninsula, 
where in the past about three quarters of 
its waves have gone out to sea. With 
the new antenna, it is hoped that the en- 
tire power of the station may be directed 
straight up the peninsula. 

The Commission gave the Clearwater 
station permission to install the aerial 
after it was brought out in a hearing 
that Station WFLA-WSUN interfered 
with Station WTMJ, Milwaukee, Wis., so 
the former station’s power had to be 
cut down. The Commission, in an effort! 
to “measurably reestablish” the service! 
area of the Florida station, has sanc-: 
tioned the directional antenna  experi- 
ment. If the aerial controls the direction 
of WFLA-WSUN’s waves, its power may; 
be increased without interference to the | 
Milwaukee station. i 


Has Effect of Higher Power 


Experiments with the antenna show 
that it tends to act as increasing the 
power of a staton without the transmti- 
ter’s actually having greater wattage. For 
instance, a 1,000 watt station on a sea- 
board emanates waves in a concentric 
circle of which the transmitter is the cen- 
ter. Naturally, half the waves go out to 
sea. By causing these waves to be re- 
flected inland, the station becomes equiv- 
alent to a 2,000-watt transmitter. Inland 
receivers pick up the regular 1,000-watt 
inland wave, and the reflected 1,000-watt 
sea wave. 

If the antenna proves practicable, it is 
not unlikely that coastal broadcasting sta- 
tions on both seaboards may install sim- 
ilar aerials. This might eliminate the 
necessity for very powerful stations along 
both coasts, as a 5,000-watt station, with 
the new antenna system, would serve an 
area extending many miles inland. Very 
powerful stations—25,000 and 50,000 watts 
—would be necessary only far inland. 

The aerial also may be used by inland 
stations as a means of reducing inter- 
ference. Where several small stations op- 
erate within a small area, each might be 
able to operate unlimited time using the 
directional antenna. 

Would Eliminate Interference 


Engineers testifying before the Commis- 
sion in the recent case involving moving 
the transmitter of Station WMT from 
Waterloo, Iowa, to Des Moines, stated that 
it would be possible to eliminate such in- 
terference by installing such an aerial. 
They said although the antenna has not 
yet been entirely perfected, it was hoped 
that in the future radio waves directed by 
this aerial might be controlled almost 
like the beam of a searchlight. 

Engineers will watch the Florida ex- 
periment closely, and the Comnifission, 
after tests have been conducted for some 
time, will decide whether the aerial shall 
be retained as a forward step in radio 
transmission. 





Radio Public’s Tastes 
Shown to Be Changing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
that “hill billy music” was the most pop- 
lar because the community preferred that 
type to operatic or classical forms. 

Dinner music programs in which there 
is a wide range of selecions, both instru- 
mental and vocal, have a wide appeal. 
Other stations in reporting a preference 
of many listeners to classical music state 
that the demands are usually for the more 
popular classical themes. Orchestra music 
is quite popular. 

Some sections of the country call most 
frequently for old-time songs, minstrel 
singing, fiddlers, and old melodies. The 
greatest demand of one-~ station is for 
square dance tunes, jigs, polkas, schot- 
tisches, etc. Another states that it is 
called on most frequently to present 
ballads and semiclassical selections. i 

Among the variety of musical programs 
sought most frequently of the various sta- 
itons are: Music appreciation, old famil- 
iar songs, Hawaiian music, fiddlers, barn- 
stormers, piano, melodeon, varied programs 
of dinner music, hymns, songs ard piano. 
Other programs include orchestra and 
solo, classical broadcasts of glee club and 
orchestra concerts, minstrels, orchestra 
and classic vocal music, and chamber 
fusic. 

The broadcasters indicate in their re- 
ports the importance of working out a 
careful technique of presenting each se- 
lection of ‘the program so that at all times 
the interest of the listener may be sus- 
tained. 


Lake Fishing Regulations 
Changed in New York 


+! 

New York State ha#adopted changes 
in its regulations covering commerical 
fishing in Lakes Erie and Ontario sug- 
gested by the Commerce Department’s Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, according to informa- 
tion received today by Commissioner 
Henry O’Malley. These suggestions were 
based on scientific investigations carried 
on by the Bureau in cooperation yith the 
State Conservation Department. The 
changes were: 

1. The abolition of bull nets on Lake 
Erie, It was agreed to limit the depth of 
gill nets of 3-inch mesh to not more than 
300 meshes deep and those of 4% and 

% mesh to not more than 20 meshes in 
depth. 

2. The conference agreed on a size 
limit of 18 inches for whitefish and 12 
inches for cisco. 

3. A uniform closed season, Dec, 1 to 
March 15, was agreed upon for Lake Erie, 
with the exception that fishing with not 
less than 4% inch mesh nets for white- 
fish be permitted with the large mesh nets 
until Dec. 20 in New York waters.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 





(Department of ,Commerce.) | (United States Weather Bureau.) 


Temperature Variations 


On still, cold nights, when the air is excep- | 
tionally calm, temperatures may vary as much 
as 10 degrees within a distance of 300 feet. 
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Migratory Route 


Of Lincolns Mapped 


Indiana Governor Approves 
Report of Commission 
Charting Course 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 1. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie today ap- 
proved the report of the Indiana Lincoln 
Memorial Highway Commission delegated 
to mark the route over which the family 
of Abraham Lincoln is supposed to have 
traveled in their 1816 and 1830 migrations 
through this State. 

He submitted the report in printed form 
to the Commissions of Illinois and Ken- 
tucky, similarly engaged in determining 
the route used by the Lincolns when leav- 
ing their native Kentucky home, and 
when they departed from Indiana for 
Illinois. 

The Indiana part of the Lincoln Way 
begins at Cannelton on the Ohio River, 
proceeds to Tell City and Troy, crossing 
Anderson’s Creek—all over State High- 
way No. 66 to a point where the old Santa 
Fe Trail takes off to the north and north- 
west. Following this trail in a general 
northwesterly direction through Santa 
Claus and striking State Highway No. 162 
at or near the Nancy Hanks Lincoln Me- 
morial at Lincoln City, thence through 
Gentryville, Selvin (Polk Patch), Peters- 
burg, Monroe City into Vincennes, where 
the Lincolns crossed the Wabash River 
and entered Llinois. 


New Manchurian State 
To Take Over Customs 


The new Manchurian government is ar- 
ranging to take over all customs offices, 
with the exception of the one at Dairen, 
in the near future, according to a radio- 
gram just received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Carl E. Christopherson, Mukden. 
Dairen is located in Japanese territory. 

According to the radiogram, no change 
in duties is planned for the present. The 
establishment of the capital at Changchun 
has resulted in increases in the price of 
foodstuffs and luxuries ranging from 20 


to 100 per cent, however.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Se Aoi iaartanis tettidieesn 
Veterans’ Group Seeks 


National Incorporation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
employs 38 liaison lawyers who are special- 
ists in the matters they handle for the 
organization. He said that there are 300,- 
000 men eligible to membership in. the 
organization and that the membership 
now is 63,000. He said the incorporation 
would enable the organization to drive 
out unfair use of the name, although 
there has not been much trouble of that 
kind recently. 

Mr. Babcock as national commander, 
supported the views already expressed by 
Mr. Kirby. He said that the organiza- 
tion is quasi-governmental, as it has ac- 
cess to Government records, has a very 
definite set-up in the Civil Service Ad- 


ministration, in the Department of Labor | 
and other Government agencies and that | 


it cooperates with the Government. “We 
are just as much a part of the Govern- 
ment as is the Red Cross,” Mr. Babcock 
added, “and in peace time we do the same 
thing they do.” 

National Adjutant Corbly said that the 
organization has carried.on work for years 
in aid of the veterans and that it’ would 
help both the organization and the public 
to know that its officers can report to 
someone aside from their own people. He 
said it would give the organization an 
added standing and the results would en- 
able its members to do away with the ne- 
cessity of going\on the streets to sell 
flowers to pay the expense of carrying 
on work for the veterans. 

The hearing was on the bill (H. R. 4738) 
introduced by Representative Bachmann 
(Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va., “to incor- 
porate the Disabled American Veterans of 
the V/orld War.” The bill prescribes that 
the organization shall be nonpolitical, non- 
sectarian, and shall not as an organization 
promote the candidacy of any persons 
seeking public office. It would have to re- 
port to Congress annually, would have per- 
petual succession with power to sue and 
be sued in courts of law and equity, to re- 
ceive, hold, own, use and dispose of realty 
and personal property for corporate pur- 
poses, use emblems and badges, maintain 
Offices, establish State and territorial or- 
ganizations and local chapters or posts, 
publish a newspaper, etc. 


— 


Committee Asks 
Consolidation of 
~ Personnel Work 


Establishment of Services 
Under Civil Service Ad- 
ministration Said to Be 
In Public Interest 


’ 
Public interest will be served by the 
consolidation and coordination of Federal 
agencies concerned with the administra- 


tion of the Government civil personnel, 
including the Civil Service Commission, 
the Employes’ Compensation Commission, 
the Personnel Classification Board, and 
the Bureau of Efficiency, etc., into a uni- 
fied Civil Service Administration, the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments says in a report 
just made public. 

The majority report is made for the 
Committee by the Chairman, Representa- 
tive Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., in 
support of the Cochran bill (H. R. 10794), 
which also includes in the proposed set- 
up that part of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration having charge of civil retirement 
matters. 

Would Create Administrator 


It would put at the head of the unified 
personnel system an Administrator of 
Civil Service, at $10,000 a year salary. The 
President would be empowered to abolish 
positions within that field and to con- 
solidate, eliminate or redistribute the func- 
| tions of the commissions, boards, agencies, 
Offices or parts thereof into the new ad- 
ministration. 

Two minority reports have been sub- 
mitted. One is signed by Representaives 
Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, Utah, and 
Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis. These 
stated that when the major purposes for 
which these separate agencies were 
created, it becomes apparent that the con- 
centration of authority in one individual 
would measurably defeat the objective of 
greater effectiveness in consolidation. They 
said it would be better to limit the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service.Commission to 
its primary functions required by law 
rather than to consolidate it with a larger 
administration field, where there would be 
a greater sacrifice in operation costs. 

Efficiency Bureau Defended 

They said the existing separate estab- 
lishments should be maintained, adding 
with respect to the Bureau of Efficiency 
that if any change is made it should be 
transferred to and function under the 
proper standing committees of Congress. 
They said, however, that it should retain 
an independent status. 

Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., former Chairman of 
‘the Committee, in his minority views, said 
the only part of the work of the Bureau 
of Efficiency that has anything to do with 
personnel work is in the matter of effi- 
ciency ratings, which ought to be trans- 
|ferred to the proposed Civil Service Ad- 
ministration and for which an appropri- 
ate amendment will ‘be offered at the 
proper time. 

He agreed, however, that the Bureau of 
Efficiency is essentially an arm of the 
Budget and of Congress and should re- 
tain its present independent status. 





Lower Yield Forecast 
From Tax on Incomes 





Collections to Drop 800 Mil- 


lion, Treasury Estimates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| smaller deficit in March, 1932, as compared 
| with March, 1931. The annual allotment 
| to the sinking fund, which has amounted 
$355,000,000 thus far this year, was 
made in the first half of the fiscal year 
whereas in the last fiscal year it was left 
j until March. Moreover,  $112,000,000 
|was drawn from the Treasury for the 
bonus in March, 1931, while none was 
taken last month. 
| A part of this March saving has been 
wiped out by advances to the Reconstrution 
Finance Corporation and to the Farm 
Board, but enough remains to make the 
deficit for the month of March, 1932, $81,- 
000,000 as compared with $266,000,000 for 
the month of March, 1931. 
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‘American Metho 


Of Purifying City 
Water Described 


Process Is Contribution to 
World Progress in Munic- 
ipal Sanitation, Says Pub- 
lic Health Service 


The American system of water purifi- 
cation is probably “the most notable con- 


tribution which our country has made to 
world progress” in municipal sanitation, 
the United States Public Health Service 
stated April 1. Installation of public sew- 
age-treatment plants and diversion of 
damaging industrial wastes, however, were 
proposed by the Service as necessary to 
insure continued security from water- 
borne diseases under certain conditions. 

The Service warned against the exces- 
sive discharge of sewage and industrial 
wastes into rivers and lakes, some of 
which were said already to be sufficiently 
polluted to render difficult the obtaining 
of safe water supplies from them. 

The statement, describing also this 
country’s system of water purification, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Perhaps the most outstanding achieve- 
ment in municipal sanitation in the 
United States during recent years is the 
extremely rapid development of large- 
scale artificial water purification as a 
means for safeguarding the quality of 
public water supplies. 

This development has been so rapid 
and extensive that the number of people 
in this country who are being served by 
water supplies purified to greater or less 
degree by special treatment has increased 
from a few thousand in 1890 to nearly 60,- 
000,000 at the present time. This means 
that approximately 80 per cent of the 
urban population is being so served; or, 
in other words, about five out of six in- 
habitants of our towns and cities are now 
served continually by artificially purified 
water supplies. 

The very early water purification sys- | 
tems used in this country were patterned 
after those previously developed in Eu- 
rope, in which the water to be purified 
was passed slowly through large under- 
drained beds of fine sand, about three feet 
deep, and the impurities were re- 
moved through a process of straining. 
It’ was soon found, however, that this 
“slow-sand” filtration process as it is 
called, was not well adapted to the purifi- 
cation of muddy waters such as are found 





| ward from the rates stated in the stat-| 


ing SE 4 | 
PRESIDENT’S DAY] 
At the Executive Offices 


April 1, 1932 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, called to 
discuss departmental matters. 

2:45 p. m—Frank B. Kellogg, of St. 
Paul, Minn., one of the Justices of the 
World Court at The Hague, called to 
pay his respects to the President. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Harrison Measure 
For Tariff Revision 


Approved by Senate, 





Amended House Proposal Is 
Passed, Vesting Decision 
On Suggested Changes in| 
Rates With Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
recommendations go to the President who | 
either approves or disapproves of the! 
changes which are limited by law to be 
within 50 per cent either upward of down- | 


ute. The new procedure, if the Presi- | 
dent signs the bill, will cause the Tariff | 
Commission to send its recommendations | 
to the President, who in turn will send 
them to Congress along with his recom- 
mendations in the premises. 

According to Senator Harrison, there is 
no assurance that the President will sign 
the bill when it reaches him. It has yet 
to be considered with by conference com- 
mittees and then to be resubmitted to both 
Houses for final action on the conference 
report. 


not be great delay in reconciling the dif- 
ferences, so that he thought the bill 


week. 
Opposed By Mr. Hatfield 
Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 


}ginia, presented an argument for protec- | 


tion of American industry through the 
| tariff gand descrbed as inadvisable the 





so largely throughout the American conti- 
nent, as filters of this type became clogged 
too rapidly with silt to be efficient and 
were both difficult and expensive to clean. 

Hence other methods, better suited to 
our conditions, were necessary;. and after 
considerable experimentation a distinctly 
American system of water purification was 
devised, which is now used not only very 
widely in the United States but also in 
many foreign countries. It is probably the 
most notable contribution which our coun- 
try has made to world progress in this 
branch of sanitation. 

Four Separate Processes 

In its basic elements, the American, 
or “rapid-sand” filtration system of water 
purification as it is commonly termed, 
utilizes four distinct processes, namely, 
chemical coagulation, sedimentation, fil- 


tration through sand, and, finally, disin- | 


fection of the water with very small 
amounts of chlorine. These four processes 
are usually applied in the order named. 

The first step in the ordinary treat- 
ment of water by this system is the con- 
tinuous addition of a very small amount 
of a coagulating substance, such as alumi- 
num or iron sulphate, which combines 
chemically with alkaline constituents 
present in or added to the water, so as 
to form a flaky, jelly-like precipitate. 
This precipitate envelops and gathers to- 
gether the finely divided matter in the 
water, thus causing it to settle more rap- 
idly in the sedimentation basin and to 
be strained out more readily by the sand 
filter. In the process of coagulation, the 
aluminum or iron, originally added in the 
form of a coagulant, becomes insoluble in 
the water and is removed entirely in the 
subsequent treatment. 

The second stage of treatment is a pro- 
longed sedimentation for several hours in 
large open basins. During this process, a 
large proportion of the flocculated sus- 
pended matters, or collected particles, to- 
gether with the adhering germs, settle to 
the bottom and is retained in the basin. 
The deposit thus accumulating is removed 
periodically by emptying each basin in 
turn and flushing it out with water, or, 
at some of the newer plants, by the con- 
tinuous action of mechanical scrapers. 


Water Filtered Through Sand 


After sedimentation, the water is passed 
somewhat rapidly and at a carefully reg- 
ulated constant rate, through under- 
drained filters of sand, in which the re- 
maining portion of the suspended matter 
surviving the sedimentation process is re- 
moved from the water, largely through 
a simple straining action of the filter, 
aided by the formation of a porous, jelly- 
like film of coagulated material de- 
posited on the surface of the sand. 


These filters, which are usually con-/| 


structed in a number of separate, water- 
tight tanks, are cleaned frequently by 
forcing upward through them a current of 
clear, filtered water, which lifts the sand 
grains into suspension, washes the dirt 
from them and carries the dirt away 
through overflow troughs placed well 
above the surface of the filter. The sand, 
being heavier than the dirt, is not carried 
away by the upward current, but settles 
back into places as soon as the back- 
flushing ceases. 

After the water has passed through 
these filters, it is usually clear and spark- 
ling to the eye and comparatively free 
from germs, although in mbny cases not 
wholly safe to drink, becatise experience 
has shown that a certain small, but 
measurable, proportion of the germs origi- 
nally present in the water may pass 
through the filters. It is now considered 
necessary, therefore, to add continuously 
very small amounts of a powerful dis- 
infectant, chlorine, to the filtered water in 
order to kill the remaining germs and 
render the water safe for domestic use. 


The quantity of this substance that is! 


added, being only a fraction of a part per 
millions parts of the water, is so small 
that it has no harmful effect on the hu- 
man system, though even this minute 
concentration of it is sufficient to cause 
the death of the germs and other micro- 
scopic forms of life which may be present 
in the water. A very large proportion of 
the chlorine actually added to the water 
is absorbed by the organic matter present 
and that which remains is merely a trace, 
detectablo only by the mbst delicate chem- 
ical testc. It is interesting to note that a 
chemical substance which has been a 
powerful instrument in destroying lives in 
war has been made to serve to protect life 
in time of peace. 
Variations of Method 

Several variaions of the basic processes 
described have been developed to meet 
Special conditions. For example, in treat- 
ing very turbid river waters, such as are 
found in the Ohio, Missouri, and other 
rivers flowing into the Mississippi, it is 
becoming a common practice to use, in 
addition, plain sedimentation, without any 
chemical coagulant, as a preliminary stage 
of treatment, in order to free the water 


pending proposal to change the flexible 
provision of the Tariff Act. ‘Those op- 
posing the protection of American indus- 
|try do not know what & great harm they 
are doing to the people,” he asserted. 


The sponsor of the Senate meas- | 
ure explained, however, that there should | 


should reach the President within another | 








Measure for Billion-dollar Revenue 
From New Taxes Approved by House 









Bill Is Passed 327 to 64 and Is Sent to the Senate; Divi- 
dends Subjected to Normal Rates and Surtax Plan of Ways 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
vould produce $88,000,000 of additional 
revenue. Representative Treadway (Rep.), 
of Stockbridge, Mass., offered a substitute 
amendment which he said would avoid 
hardship to people of small incomes and 
cone raise $68,000,000, instead of the $88,- 
000. 


The Crisp amendment follows in full 
text: 

“On page 38 after line 16, insert a new 
paragraph as follows: For the taxable 
years 1932 and 1933 the credit allowed un- | 
der this subsection shall be limited to the | 
amourt received as dividends from a do- 
mestic corporation which is subject to tax- 
ation under this title, the gross income of 
which for the taxable year preceding the 
year in which the dividend was paid did 
not exceed $25,000.” 





Crisp Amendment 
Adopted by House 


The Crisp and Treadway amendments, 
offered as an addition to the section deal- 
ing with credits of individuals against net 
income, revealed what Representative 
Treadway and others said was the first dif- 
ference of view that has developed in the | 
Ways and Means Committee since the re- | 
construction of the measure had been un- 
dertaken following the contests over the 
sales tax and other amendments. Mr. 
Treadway charged the majority with parti- 
sanship. Mr. Ragon and others denied 
| this charge. 

Mr. Crisp said his amendment would 
result in the bill overbalancing the budget. 
He said that under existing law dividends 
from stock are excluded from the normal 
; income tax, although it is different as to 
surtax. He pointed out the Committee re- 
gretted having to resort to it but it was} 
necessary and the Committee is compelled 
|to report that rather than a gasoline and 
bank check tax. 

Mr. Treadway’s substitute would exempt 
up to $10,000, which would take off $20,- 
| 000,000 from the $88,000,000 contemplated 
|in the Committee amendment. Repre- 
| sentative Ragon appealed to the House 
|to stand by the Committee, and said if} 
the House stood by 100 per cent it would | 
| be unnecessary to worry any more about 
the Treasury. Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., former chairman 
,Of the Ways and Means Committee, op- 


| 





The West Virginia Senator took excep- 
|tion to the provision of the pending bill 
| which would create a consumers’ counsel 
| to represent the public in matters before 
the Tariff Commission. He explained that 
he had at one time been in favor of such 
a provision but since had come to think 
differently. 

Creation of a consumers’ counsel, Mr. 
Hatfield maintained, “would result in forc- 
ing on the people a governmental agency 
which would give the international 
| bankers opportunity to secure the lowest 
possible rates on imported commodities.” 
| He said such a counsel would be used 
|“as a means of throttling American in- 
dustry. It implies that members of. the 
Tariff Commission cannot be trusted by 
Congress to act honestly.” 
| The bill represents the interests of the 
international banker and importer, de- 
clared the Senator. Its passage, with the 
inclusion of the provision for an interna- 
tional economic conference, would, “seri- 
ously endanger the United States in con- 
tinuing as dictator of its own affairs.” He 
declared that he did not care to delegate 
to other powers the right to dictate to 
America how it shall run its affairs. 

Waste of Time Criticized 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
questioned the advisability of the Senate 
taking two weeks to discuss the tariff 
when there are more important matters 
claiming the attention of the Congress. 
He asserted that the Harrison substitute 
was a “political gesture” and that the 
speeches on the tariff had been “political 
gestures.” 
| “With agriculture in bankruptcy and 
seven or eight million unemployed, we 
|spend two weeks of academic discussion 
;of the tariff,” the Iowa Senator said. ‘I 
| think we should get rid of this academic 
performance and take up real questions 
before the country.” 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of California, 


Congress is entirely within its rights to 
enact a flexible tariff provision.” He em- 
|phasized the need of tariff protection. 


|“American producers of copper can not 
compete with foreign producers. The only 
way they can profit is by an adequate 
tariff duty.” 

Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
described the proposal for a consumers’ 
counsel as desirable, aSserted that the 
general level of tariff rates is too high, 
and that imports should be encouraged 
as a stimulus to exports and world trade 
generally. 


| 

|from coarser silt before it is coagulated 
and further settled prior to filtration. 

| In other cases, aeration is used as an 











opposed the pending measure because he | 
believes “with the Supreme Court that 


“American producers of oil can not com- | 
|pete with foreign producers,” he said. | 


| posed the Crisp Committee amendment, 
{saying it would be a direct invitation 
|to people who have money invested, or 
{to invest, in the industrial world, to put 
|their money into tax-exempt securities. 
The Treadway substitute was rejected 
120 nays to 92 yeas and the Crisp Com- 
|mittee amendment was then adopted, by 
|teller vote, by 180 ayes to 105 nays, 
Speaker Garner voting with the ayes, 


Plan Said to Overbalance 
Budget by $88,000,000 

Mr. Crisp said that his amendment as 
adopted, carried out the Committee's de- 
termination that it would leave no ques- 
tion of doubt about the yield the bill 
would provide and that its adoption made 
| the bill overbalanee the budget by $88,- 
000,000. He continued: 

“Under existing law, dividends from 
| stocks are exempt from paying the normal 
income tax. Of course, they pay surtaxes 
| if the income reaches the surtax class but 
under existing law they do not pay the 


this section as the subsequent value of the 


and Means Group Adopted 





net estate bears to the value of the net 
estate as of the date of the decedents’ 
death.” . 

Mr. Crisp explained that this section 
was placed in the bill by the Committee 
because of the drop in value which some 
estates suffered because of the break in 
stock markets and the general depres- 
sion' which took place during that period. 
He said the Committee at first. believed 
this would affect only about 15 estates, 
but that later it was learned from the 
Treasury Department that about 30,000 
estates would be affected by this section, 
and that if adopted this section would 
result in $40,000,000 being lost to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

He said the Committee estimates as 
to the yield of the bill have never con- 
templated the striking. out of this section. 
He said that if this section should be 
stricken from the bill the entire estate 





would, in some cases, be taken by the 
Government in taxes. 


Deferred Valuation Date 
On Estates Retained 


Representative Whittington (Dem.), of | 
Greenwood, Miss., offered an amendment |Commission to apply the flexible clause 
to strike the section from the bill, but | lowering the rate in the tariff 50 per cent. 
this was defeated by a teller vote of 130! 
|leciton of the special taxes levied in this 


ayes to 184 nays. 

Representative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- 
ville, Ark., offered an amendment provid- 
ing that in no case shall the reduction al- 
lowed be more than 40 per cent of the 
value of the estate at the time of death. 
This amendment was agreed to by a viva 
voce vote. 

This concluded the reading of the bill 
for amendments, and the Committee then 
arose and reported the bill back to the 
House with the various amendments. 

Separate votes were asked for a number 
of the amendments. The first of these 
to be taken up was the Doughton amend- 
ment which struck the manufacturers’ 
sales tax title from the bill. The motion 
was on the question: “Shall the House 
agree to the Doughton amendment?” On 
a roll call vote this motion was agreed 
to, 235 answering “aye” and 160 answering 
“nay.” 

The next separate vote was that on the 
so-called Swing amendment increasing the 
surtax rates. The Committee's bill pro- 
vided a rate of 1 per cent on net incomes 
of $6,000 or more, and graduated that rate 
upward, to 40 per cent on net incomes of 
$100,000. The Swing amendment would 
have increased the surtax rates to a max- 
imum of 65 per cent on incomes over $5,- 
000,000. 

On a roll call vote, the House struck 
out the Swing amendment, and restored 
the rates of the Committee’s bill. The 
vote was 178 ayes to 211 nays on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the Swing amendment. 

The House then voted viva voce to re- 
tain the Ramseyer amendment, increasing 
the estate tax rates, in the bill. The 
Ramseyer amendment provides a 45 per 
cent maximum rate on estates, whereas 
the original bill proposed a 40 per cent 
maximum rate. 


| Rates of Gift Taxation 


Adjusted to Estate Levies 


The House in Committee of the Whole, 
March 31, adopted an amendment to the 
gift tax section, offered by Representa- 





normal tax. In this emergency, for a pe- 
| riod of about two years, until July 1, 1934, 
ithe Committee has recommended that 


| dividends from stock pay the normal in-| 


come taxes. 

“Some say that is drastic. I regret the 
| necessity, but we were compelled to either 
| bring that to you, or a tax on gasoline or 
\a tax on bank checks. When you analyze 
|the equities running through the income 
| tax, there is not the great injustice and 

hardship that this amendment at first 
blush might seem to impose. 

“Today, if a gentleman has $100,000 
worth of bonds of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
|road Company he has to pay the normal 


tax on-the income derived from those | 
bonds, but if he has $100,000 worth of the | 


capital stock of the Pennsylvania Rafl- 
|road Company he does not pay the normal 
}income tax on the dividends derived from 
the stock. 

“This amendment treats them, during 
this emergency, exactly alike. Under this 


amendment, a man would pay the normal | 


|income tax rate on dividends derived from 
| stocks as well as from bonds. 
“The amendment has this other pro- 
| Visicn in it: That where the income from 
|@ ccrporation is less than $25,000, those 
|who receive dividends from that small 
| corporation do not have to pey the normal 
|rate of taxation on it.” 

Representative Vinscn (Dem.), of Ash- 
land, Ky., pointed out that the $25,000 
exemption is on gross income. 


Discusses Provision 
|For Valuing Estates 


The House then took up the section of 


ithe bill in which it was provided that in 
the case of estate taxes, if death occurred 
| between Sept. 1, 1928, and Jan. 1, 1932, 


tive Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, 
to make the brackets conform to the new 
| estate taxes written into the bill last week 
and making the rates for the gift taxes, 
| in each bracket, three-fourths of the rates 
of the estate tax. He said his amend- 
ment had been approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Répresentative Crisp said that Com- 
|mittee decided that if the Ramseyer 
|amendment to the inheritance taxes, in- 
| creasing the Committee rates 5 per cent 
and changing the brackets, is to become 
law, it is logical thet the present Ram- 
seyer amendment to the gift taxes, in- 
| creasing the rates of the gift tax propor- 
tionately, should be accepted. 


The Ramseye> amendment, both as to 
inheritance and estate taxes, Mr. Crisp 
said, changes the Cominitiee bill by mak- 
ing the exemption $50,000, instead of $100,- 
000. If the Ramseyer estate tax is elimi- 
| nated on separate vote in the House, then 
the other should be. 

Mr. Ragon said the Committee’s expert 
|estimated the Ramseyer gift tax amend- 
ment would raise $5,000,000 in addition to 
the amount the Committee gift tax, in the 
original bill, would raise. 

Mr. Crisp informed the House that the 
only retroactive provision in the whole 
| bill is the one dealing with valuation of 
; estates, on account o. the great drop in 
the price of securities. A Committee 
amendment to conform with the Ram- 
| seyer gift tax amendment was adopted to 
take carc of gifts mace in contemplation 
of death. If there is a gift made in con- 
templation of death, this would take care 
of the accitions! ectate tax,” explained Mr. 
Crisp. 

Representative Staficri (Rep.), of Mil- 
| waukee, Wis., esked if the Committee had 
considered at any time reducing the 








aid in removing excessive quantities of |“the value of the gross estate and of the|80 per cen’ tex the Federal Government 
dissolved iron and in eliminating certain | net estate shall be computed based upon returns to States in inheritance taxes. Mr. 
gases from the water which produce dis- | Values as of a date 18 months after the | Crisp said the Committee cid not consider 


| agreeable tastes and odors. Very recently 
}it has been found that many undesirable 
| taste-producing substances can be removed 
|from water by treating it with small 


jinto contact with finely divided activated 
|carbon, which is an extremely absorptive 
| tubetence prepared from vegetable char- 
| coal. 

The success which has been attained 
in rendering our public water supplies 
safe through artificial processes of water 
purificaion has been evidenced by the 
large extent to which the prevalence of 
typhoid fever, our most dreaded water- 
borne disease, has diminished wherever 
well-purified water supplies have been in- 
troduced. The sanitation of municipal 
water supplies, together with milk sani- 
tation, has been reflected in the public 
health by a drop in the typhoid fever 
death rate in cities from over 50 per 
100,000 in 1890 to 3.3 in 1927. 

Pollution By Sewage and Waste 

A note of warning should be sounded 
against the excessive discharge of sewage 
and industrial wastes into our rivers and 


supplies. 
tion from these sources has 
reached such proportions that difficulties 
}are being experienced in obtaining safc 
and palatable water supplies from them, 
even with the aid of the most efficiert cf 
modern water purification devices, 

If we are to enjoy continued security 
| from water-borne diseases and to insure 
the palatability of our public water sup- 
plies, consideraion must be given to re- 


1 





tion, where it exists, through the instal- 
jlation of public sewage-treatment plants 
jand also through the diversion or treat- 
ment of certain industrial wastes which 
jcause damage to water supplies. 


amounts of ammonia, or by bringing it | 


lakes used as sources of purified water | 
In a number of cases the pollu- | 
already | 


ducing excessive stream and lake pollu- | 


| decedent's death, and the tax to be paid 
junder this title shall bear the same ratio 
| to a tax computed without reference to 


‘mittee, $15,000,000; revision of depletion 
allowance, Treasury, $1,000,000; committcs, 
| $3,000,000; gift tax, as amended, Treasury, 
| $5,000,000; committee, $10,000,000; im- 











Ways and Means Committee Disagrees 
With Treasury on Taxation Estimates 





changing it. 
“There was some general discussion,” he 
said, “but the Committee felt that in levy- 
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| ported gasoline, fuel oil, evc., Treasuzy, $5,- 
| 000,000, committee, $25,000,000. 

The compilation made availeble by the 
Committee follows: 


BUDGET PROGRAM 
Estimated yield, fiscal year 1933 


Treasury revised estimates, A; Committee revised estimates, B: 








ing the supertaxes it did not desire to dis- 
turb the present law at all. A number of 
States passed income tax laws after Con- 
gress passed this law permitting them to 
participate up to 80 per cent; and we did 
not consider it wise to interfere with that 
at the present time.” 


Other Committee Amendments 


Adopted at Late Session 


Other Committee amendments adopted 
during the late session, as explained by 
Mr. Crisp, included the following: 

To remove from the present law the 
provision that says that when gifts are 
made within two years they are conclu- 
sively presumed to be made to avoid the 
estate tax. That is the provision of law 
that the Supreme Court a few days ago 
declared unconstitutional. This retains in 
the law the prima facie evidence that such 
gifts were made in contemplation of death, 
and with this amendment the Govern- 
ment will receive either the gift-tax rate 
or the estate-taxt rate on the estate of 
any decedent. 

To provide that the additional excise 
import tax levied on imported goods shall 
not be added to the cost for the Tariff 


To provide the regulations for the col- 


bill on cosmetics, toilet preparations, auto- 
mobiles, and sundry and divers other ar- 
ticles. It carries out what has been done 
all through the bill, provides that they 
shall cease by operation of law to be sub- 
ject to the taxes on July 1, 1934, and the 
regulation provides that these taxes shall 


Interest Rate Set 
In Irrigation Loans 


Water Users to Pay 5 Per Cent 
Under Moratorium Granted 
By Recent Act 


Five per cent was fixed by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, as 
the rate of interest which water users 
on reclamation projects will pay under 
the moratorium granted them in the act 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President April 1, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Secretary Wilbur today (April 1) set the 
rate of interest which: water users under 
reclamation projects should pay under the 
moratorium granted by an act recently 
passed by Congress, and signed by the 
President April 1, at 5 per cent. This act, 
which prescribes relief for those reclama- 
tion projects which see fit to avail them- 
selves of it by application stipulates that 
interest should be paid and requires the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine 
what that interest should be. 


According to regulations issued today by 
the Reclamation Service, any individual, 
under these reclamation projects, desiring 
to accept the provisions of this act should 
make application as follaws: 

“Application is hereby made for the re- 
lief authorized by the act approved April 
1, 1932. Application is also made for the 
deferment under section 6 of that act 
of the following charges (enumerating 
charges) :” 

The application should be made direct 
to the Bureau of Reclamation with copies 
to the Chief Engineer and the District 
Counsel. Recommendations by the Super- 
intendent should also be submitted con- 
cerning any features covered by the appli- 
cation concerning which the exercise of 
discretion by the Secretary is requested. 

The act of April 1 provides that any ir- | 
rigation district, water users’ association 
or other water users’ organization under 
contract with the United States for pay- 
ment of construction charges, under the 
act of June 17, 1902, or acts supplemen- 
tary thereto, may have his construction 
payments deferred and may until the end 








go into effect 15 days after the approval 
of this act. That includes all of the spe- 
cial excise taxes. 

To amend the section regarding exten- 
sion of time. Under existing law, when a 
person dies, the estate has six years in 
which to pay the tax, when undue hard- 
ship would be inflicted on the estate if the 
tax were required to be paid in a shorter 
time, discretion being left to the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to determine whether 
hardship would ensue. 

On these deferred payments they have 
to pay 6 per cent interest. On the de- 
ficiencies they have, under existing law, 
two years. The deferred payments bear 6 
per cent interest, and a bond is required 
to guarantee that the Government will 
collect the amount of the tax plus 6 per 
cent interest. 

It has developed in some of these very 
large estates that sometimes it would de- 
stroy an estate if they were forced to 
throw it on the market, especially estates 
consisting of large tracts of land where, 
ay, they can not sell the lands at 
all. 


This amendment simply permits, in 
cases where it would be an undue hard- 
ship on the estate to force the payment 
of the tax within the six years as now 
required by law, an extension to eight 





Member Institutions Reduce Loans 


of the payment period of his contract 


have one-half of his payment for the cal- | 


endar year 1932 similarly deferred. 





years, giving two years additional within | 


which the amount of the estate tax due 
the Government may be paid. But before 
that is done the Commissioner and the 
Secretary of the Treasury must decide 
it would be an undue hardship on the 
estate. Then the estate must give a bond 
for the payment of the tax, and the Gov- 
ernment receives 6 per cent interest. 

To authorize designation the Secretary 
of the Treasury to designate special dis- 
bursing agents for payment of all salaries 
and expenses. 

The Comptroller General has raised 
some question as to whether they could 
have a disbursing agent pay these bills, 
contending that the collector should be 
the disbursing officer. 

This is in accordance with what has 
been done in the Treasury Department 
for years. The Treasury Department has 
recommended this so as to remove any 
question that may arise with the comp- 
troller as to whether these revenue agents 
can be designated to act as disbursing 
officers for the Treasury. Of course, they 
are under bond to account for their acts 
and for any moneys handled or paid out. 





Made by the Federal Reserve System 
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cordance with the usual effect of security 
purchases by the reserve banks; an in- 
crease in Government security holdings 
does not ordinarily increase the total 
volume of Federal reserve credit, but 
rather helps to reduce the independence 
of the member banks and of the accept- 
ance market on money borrowed from: the 
reserve banks, and so to promote easier 
banking conditions the return flow of 
currency to the banks has proceeded at 
a fairly steady rate of at least $25,000,000 
in most weeks, after allowance is made 


currency, and in the seven weeks ended 
March 26 the movement totaled around 
$165,000,000. 

Fewer Closings Cited 


This flow of currency into the banks, 
together with the operations of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, un- 
doubtedly has strengthened the position 
of many banks, and bank closings were 
reduced in March to the smallest number 
in many months. In the latter part of 
the month, closings were nearly equaled 
in number, and were considerably ex- 
ceeded in the amount of deposits involved, 
by reopenings of banks previously closed. 

These developments have retarded, al- 
though they have not yet stopped, the de- 
cline in bank deposits. During the four 
weeks ended March 23, the total loans and 
investments of weekly reporting member 
banks showed a further decline of about 
$200,000,000, notwithstanding large pur- 
chases of Government securities on March 
15 and the net demand and time deposits 
of these banks showed an accompanying 
reduction of approximately $170,000,000. 


Return Flow of Currency 


The return flow of currency, disburse- 
ments by the Treasury for Government 
expenditures, and reserve bank purchases 
of Government securities all have tended 
to increase bank deposits, but their influ- 
ence has been more than counter-balanced 
by the reduction in deposits which accom- 
panied the decline in loans and invest- 
ments other than Government security 
holdings of the reporting banks. The 
March reduction in deposits, however, is 
considerably less than the reduction of 
nearly $540,000,000 in the previous month, 
and of $550,000,000 in January. 

The influence of the various factors 
which tended to ease the position of the 
jbanks during March was reflected also 
in a moderate decline in money rates. Ac- 
ceptance rates were reduced “@ per cent, 























A B A B 
| Individual income tax: | Telephone and telegraph messages, etc., except press 
| Me MOBIE wc cccccrcencccncscsccsccccacsencescesesoece 112 | and radio services (5 cents on message costing 31 
Amendment increasiug highest normal rate ... 3 | cents to 49 cents and 10 cents on messages costing 
} Amendment increasing surtax rate ......5:-+ssseeenes 17 50 cent or more, etc.) - 2 33 
| Additional surtax brackets, beginning at $6,000...... 7 7 Cosmetics, ,etc. (10% of manufacturers’ sales) 20 20 
Corporation income tax: | Furs (10% of manufacturers’ sales) .......... 15 15 
Dc hs EN Ditch sade dodtece'e tebe obestaecessachaaucses 21 21 | Jewelry (10% of manufacturers’ sales) ...........-. 15 15 
Reduction in exemption from $2,000 to 91,0U0.... 6 6 Sporting goods and cameras (10% of manufacturers’ 
Further increase in rate, 13% to 1349%.....--++-0++- 8.4 8.4 1 pc ee ge Soh eR Se i aap wae 6.5 6.5 
Additional increase in rate from 13%, to 15% fc Beverages (1921 Act rates) ..........sssseeees 10 10 
COmsOlidated TEtUINS ........cccccscccscseccsccccece 3 8 | Matches (4 cents per 1,000) .........ceeeees 11 11 
Administrative changes: | Chewing gum (5% of manufacturers’ sales) ........ 3 
| H.-R. 10236 oo. sssesesesscereeecsceenneeecssseeeseeness 100 100 Radios and phonographs (5% of manufacturers’ sales) 11 1l 
Repeal net 1085 PrOvisiOUs ......eeseceveceereeseoseers 7 15* Mechanical refrigerators (5% of manufacturers’ 
| Dividends (Bec. 118-b) ....ccccccccces-ece 6 6 DOUNED nt heRdackidadrhite ks edeaenccbbigechestinadne ss 6 6 
Dividends (Sec. 115-C) ........+seeeeees 2 2 Automobiles (3% orf manufacturers’ sales) .. 44 44 
| Revision of depletion aliowance .. 1 3° Trucks (2% of manufacturers’ sales) ......... 4 4 
| Estate tax (H. R. 10236, as amended) ... 20 20 Accessories (1% of manufacturers’ sales) . 8 8 
| Gift tax (H. R. 10236, as amended) 5 10* Candy (5% of manufacturers’ sales) ....... 12 12 
Miscellaneous taxes: Safety-deposit boxes (10% of rental) ......... ‘ 1 1 
Sales of capital stock (14% but not less than 4 cents | Yachts, motor boets, etc. (above $15 value, 10%).... 0.5 0.5 
| per share, 4 cents to apply to loans of stock) .... 7 70 | Oil transported by pipe-line (8% of charge) ........ 20 
|} Sales Of DONGS (16%) ..--ceceeeresnseeesesseseetscces 25 25 | Firearms and shells (10% of manufacturers’ sales).. 2.5 
Issues of capital stock and bonds (10 cents per $100) 8 8 Increased postage, etc. (revised estimate, Post Office 
Conveyances (50 cents on $109-$500, 50 cents per | TROMORUEIRSD nin bi a0 oc ccccecscnécsesaspeabendgsrebsicess 165.5 
NR SNOT ah ee ea das bs aah anni bie 10 10 | Reduced expenditures ... es 125 
| Sales of produce (5 cents per $100) .......--seeeeeee 6 6 enadiants 
Admissions (1 cent for cach 10 cents over 45 cents, 40 40 WO xccacsasanevetassasausadscahesed pevccecce oee+-1,081.9 1,191.9 
Lubricating oil (4 cents per gallon) .......--+++sseees 35 35 Required to balance to budget ........seee0. eecccccecs 1,241 1,241 
Imported gasoline fuel oil, etc. (1 cent per gallon) 5 25* —— 
| Malt and wort (35 cents per gallon), grape concen- TAG | asescacssnd Risnveracesretsdd bnedababbadde cose 159.1 49.1 
WRONG CA e). occ innssctheneébomenbocercceccesdeeness 46 _—_— 
Imported coal ($2 Per tON) sercossccccccsesseccecere 0.5 0.5 | *Indicates where differences occur, 
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for seasonal variations in the demand for | 


| yields on short-term Government securi- 
ties declined about % per cent, and nom- 
inal quotations for stock exchange time 
money were lowered by % per cent. Com- 
mercial paper rates were unchanged, how- 
ever, and the rate at which call loans were 
placed on the exchange remained at the 
2% per cent level which has prevailed 
!since early January, although loans were 
made outside the exchange at 22-4 per 
cent. 


The March offering of $900,000,000 or 
thereabouts of Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, in two series, was heavily 
;oversubscribed by banks, investment 
houses, and the investing public. 

Subscriptions to the one year 3 3-4 per 
cent certificates of indebtedness reached 
$2,451,000,000, of which $661,000,000 were 
allotted, and subscriptions to the seven- 
month 3 1-8 per cent certificates amounted 
to $953,000,000 of which $333,000,000 were 
allotted. 

On March 15 $624,000,000 of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness became due 
and payable but since nearly $500,000,- 
000 were tendered to the reserve banks 
in exchange for the new certificate issue. 

The excess of Treasury disbursements 
over receipts on March 15 was unusually 
small for the first day of a Treasury tax 
period. As a result the Treasury found 
it necessary to issue to the reserve banks 
a@ special one-day certificate of indebted- 
ness for only $53,000,000 to balance its 
position for that day. 

Most of the excess of net cash redemp- 
| tions of maturing certificates and interest 
payments over income tax collections on 
the 15th and cash payments for new cer- 
tificate issues occurred in New York, and 
was added to the reserve accounts of the 
New York City banks. Consequently, par- 
ticipations totaling $33,500,000 in the spe- 
cial one-day certificate issue to the re- 
pserve bank were sold to the New York 
banks to provide employment for part of 
the temporary excess of funds. 

The participation of the city banks was 
reduced on the succeeding day and was 
finally retired on the 17th, concurrent with 
reductions in the special certificate of in- 
debtedness, which were effected through 
income tux collections and a withdrawal 
of funds from Government depositories. 

During the month of March income tax 
| returns, representing the first quarterly 
$192,000,000, a reduction of approximately 
|42 per cent from the tax yield received 
| last year. 
| On March 2, and again on March 30, 
jan issue of $100,000,000 of 91-day Treas- 
jury bills was floated to replace similar 
amounts of maturing Treasury bills. Both 
of these issues were largely oversubscribed 
|at an average cost to the Government of 
|2.50 per cent on the March 2 issue and 
|of 2.08 per cent on the later issue. 
| 








\New Zealand Refuses. 
Broadcasting Subsidy 


| The New Zealand Broadcasting Board 


| has denied the petition for monetary as- | 


sistance made by the Class B radio sta- 
‘tions of that country stating that there 
are no subsidies available at this time 


|which can be turned over to them, ac- | 


| cording to a report to the Department of 
| Commerce from Trade Commissioner 


| Julian B. Foster, Welington. Many of 


advertising and sponsored programs and 


165.5/ it is understood that they have recently | 


encountered considerable difficulty. 
At the present time there are about 36 


radio stations operating in the Dominion 


> and the Board is conducting an investi- 


|gation to determine radio station distri- 
‘pution in order te obtain the best pos- 






; Couzens added, 


payment on 1931 income, totaled about | 





Separate Agency 
Asked to Handle 
Railway Loans 


Senator Couzens Offers Bill 
To Take Credit Grants Out 
Of the Hands of Finance 
Corporation 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
in the committee that will have charge 
of it. 

The machinery set up by the new legis- 
lation, Senator Couzens said, would pro- 
vide for applications direct; to the Ine 
terstate Commerce Commission when raile 
roads seek financing. The Commission 
would pass upon the merit of the appli- 
cation and, if it approved, a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity would 
be issued. That certificate would be trans- 
mitted to the Treasury which would pay 
over the money without further delay, 
because the necessity for determining the 
adequacy of the security rests with the 
Commission. 

Applications would be received for a pe- 
riod of two years following enactment of 
the statute, and the money can be bor- 
rowed under its terms for a time of three 
years. Renewals beyond the three-year 
period are not authorized by the bill. 

“It is to be readily observed,” Senatcr 
“that there will be no 
divided authority in this case, no buck- 
passing, as it were. There will be no 
passing of a resolution by the Finance 
Corporation in advance of a decision by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission such 
as occurred in the case of the application 
for the $12,800,000 loan that was granted 
to the Missouri Pacific interests. The 
whole thing will be handled by experts in 
one place.” 

The Michigan Senator referred to his 
sspeech in the Senate earlier in the week 
when he declared the Finance Corpora- 
tion board of directors had adopted a res- 
olution approving the Missouri Pacific 
loan prior to action by the Commission. 
The Commission eventually approved that 
loan but announced “reluctance” in do- 
ing so. 

Text of Measure 

The bill introduced by Senator Couzens 
follows in full text: 

The so much of sections five and eight of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act as relates to the making of loans by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to aid in the temporary financing of rail- 
roads and railways engaged in interstate 
commerce, to railroads and railways in 
the process of construction and to re- 
ceivers of such railroads and railways, is 
hereby repealed. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to affect in any way 
any such loans made by the Corporation 
prior to the date of enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2 (a) For a period of two years 
after the date of approval of this act 
any carrier by railroad subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, may 
make application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a loan from the 
United States to meet its maturing bonds, 
debentures and equipment indebtedness, 





—| setting forth the amount of the loan, the 


term for which it is desired, the present 
and prospective ability of the applicant 
to repay the loan, the character and value 
of the security offered, and the extent to 
which the public convenience and neces- 
sity will be served. The application shall 
be accompanied by statements showing 
such facts in detail as the Commission may 
require with respect to the physical sit- 
uation, ownership, capitalization, indebt- 
edness, contract obligations, operation, 
and earning power of the applicant, to- 
gether with such other facts relating to 
the propriety and expediency of granting 
the loan applied for, and the ability of 
the applicant to make good the obligation, 
as the Cammission may deem pertinent 
to the induiry. 


Commission Finding 


(b) If the Commission, after such heare 
ing and investigation, with or without no- 
tice as it may direct, finds that the mak- 
ing, in whole or in part, of the proposed 
loan by the United States, for one or more 
of the aforesaid purposes, is necessary to 
enable the applicant properly to meet the 
transportation needs of the public, and 
that the prospective earning power of the 
applicant and the character and value of 
the security offered are such as to fur- 
nish assurance of the applicant’s ability 
to repay the loan within the time fixed 
therefor, the Commission shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury its findings 
of such facts; also the amount of the 
loan which is to be made; the time, not 
exceeding three years from the making 
thereof, within which it is to be repaid; 
the terms and conditions of the loan, in- 
cluding the security to be given for repay- 
|ment; that the prospective earning power 
|of the applicant, together with the char- 
acter and value of the security offered, 
furnish, in the opinion of the Commission, 
assurance of the applicant’s ability to ree 
pay the loan within the time fixed there- 
for and protection to the United States; 
and that the applicant, in the opinion of 
the Commission, is unable to provide itself 
with the funds necessary for the afore- 
said purposes. 

(c) Upon receipt of such certificate from 
|the Commission the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall immediately, or as soon as 
practicable, make loan of the amount rec- 
ommended in such certificate out of any 
|funds in the revolving fund provided for 
| in this section and accept the security pre- 
| scribed therefor by the Commission. All 
| such loans shall bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, payable semi< 
annually, to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| and to be placed to the credit of said rea 
volving fund. The form of obligations td 
be entered into shall be prescribed by the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, but the time, 
| not exceeding three years from the mak-« 
|ing thereof, within which such loan is ta 
be repaid, the security which is to be taker 
therefor, and the terms and the conditions 
of the loan shall be in acordance with 
\the findings and the certificate of the 
| Commission. 
| (d) The Commission or the Secretary of 
the Treasury may call upon the Federal} 
| Reserve Board for advice and assistance 
respect to any such application om 
oan. 
|’ (e) There is hereby authorized to be ape 
propriated out of any moneys in 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the 
sum of $400,000,000, which shall be used 
as a revolving fund for the purpose of 
making loans provided for in this section, 

(f) A carrier may issue evidences of in- 
| debtedness to the United States pursuant 
to this section without the authorization 
of approval of any authority, State or 
| Federal, and without compliance with any 
| requirement, State or Federal, as to noti« 
fication. 
See 
| sible Dominion-wide coverage for listene 








2.5| these stations derive their income from | ers, the report states. 


| Because of the present situation, it. ig 
believed that many of the smaller sta« 
| tions situated in the same localities ag 
the official Class A stations, will not rea 
|ceive aid from the Board by way of subs 
|sidies. Class A stations are owned 5 
| Seaceton by the Government.—Issued dy 


the Depcriment ef Commerce, 
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‘act as his trustees. Stock was issue: 











Interest Payment Patent Covering ‘Side Frame’ |Wiseonsin Rules 
Is Distinguished Of Freight Car Trucks Invalid 


From Dividends Concept of Channel Shaped Unit With Journal 





Sum Paid Persons * Listed 
As Stockholders Held to 
Be Dividends, Although 
On Books as Interest 


San Francisco, Calif. 
ANGELUs BurLpinc & INVESTMENT COMPANY 





v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appest Ninth Circuit. 
No. 65 


Upon petition to review an order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Grorce Boucnarp and Joserx D. Brapy for 
titioner; G. A. Younceuist, SEWALL 
Key and Joun G. Remey for respondent. 
Before Wiisur and. Sawrette, Circuit 
Judges, and James, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 21, 1932 


James, District Judge—In this eperetieg. 
ht by the titioner corporation, - 

j- Saae a decision oe the Board of Tax Appeals, 
there is presented the question whether cer- 
tain payments made by the petitioner in 1922 
to persons listed as holders of its stock are 
to be considered as dividends or as interest on 
money borrowed. If the former, they were not 
deductible from gross revenue in computing 
income tax; if the latter, they were deducti- 
ble. The Commissioner held that the pay- 
ments were dividends distributed to share- 
holders and hence were not deductible. The 
Board of Tax Appeals approved that ruling. 

By the Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 227), 
Sec. 201, Sve eS deductible from gross 
income are defined as: 

“Any distribution made by 8 corporation to 
its shareholders or members, whether in cash 
<= other property, out of earnings or 

fits ees 
¥ Treasury Regulations (62-Art. 564) provided 
ec, interest on preferred stock, which 
is in reality a dividend thereon, cannot be 
deducted in arriving at a net income. 

Petitioner was organized as a “family cor- 
poration in the year —_. ss bo = 
general purposes the subdivision an 
Seal estate. Up to Dec. 31, 1919, A. H. Braly 
and Herman Janss, brothers-in-law, owned 
all of the issued corporate stock. Prior to 
the date last mentioned, J. H. Braly, father 
of A. H. Braly and Mrs. Janss, had loaned to 
the petitioner large sums of money. A. H. 
Braly had advanced money for use in the 
business of the company. The brothers-in- 
law had also owned what was known as 
Braly-Janss Investment Company, in equal 
shares, the assets of which had been trans- 
ferred to petitioner, at the stated value of 
$70,000—A. g Braly and Herman Janss taking 
credit on petitioner's books by open account 
in the amount “7. _ 





On Dec. 31, 1919, all stock was canceled 
and reissued in several amounts. As J. H 
Braly, the father, was then a man 88 years 
of age, his sons, A. 4 Braly bm gh = ony: 
Mrs. Janss, were 
and daughter, — 
at par in amount sufficient to cover the sum 
of his cash loans or advances to petitioner, 
which at the time were in excess of $200,000. 
Stock was also issued to cover amounts 
carried on open account to the credit of 
A. H. Braly and Herman Janss. Additional 
stock was issued separately to A. H. Braly, 
which was & rently for cash. Other changes 
in and sdditions to the stock issue were 
subsequently’ made, which are not necessary 
be detailed. 
on all of the stock there was distributed 
d the year in question sums equivalent 
to 7 per cent on par. These payments were 
entered on the books of the corporation as 
“interest,” and no dividend account was car- 
ried. The petitioner claimed that the trans- 
actions whereby stock was issued to J. H. 
Braly’s trustees to cover amounts advanced 
by J. H. Braly, and to A. H. Braly in’ amount 
equivalent to his open account credit, were 
mere forms and did not convert the “loans 
dmto stock purchases. In income returns for 
lor years (1920 and 1921) the petitioner 
Baa sociated | ow alleged loan amounts as 
- ve ca Ke 
lan den. , 1920, J. H. Braly’s trustees 
ed with the petitioner an agreement 
a first recited that as the corporation 
had sold and transferred to the trustees “‘cer- 
tain certificates of corporate stock” for cash, 
the trustees to pesell he tock te = 
jon upon payment by oO 
aga 7 =, “together with an 
amount equal to 6 per cent interest per 
annum, compounded quarterly from the date 
of issuance of said first mentioned certificate. 


+++ | 


A. H. Braly at the same time in writing 
agreed to pay the interest speciged “until 
said stock is taken up by first . A 
further agreement of date April, 1 (the tax 
year concerned herein), changed the interest 
‘agreed to be paid to 7 per cent on the re- 
purchase of the stock; with the added con- 
ditions that none of the parties concerned 
would dispose of the shares without the con- 
sent of the others, and that the assets of the 
corporation would not be disposed of except 
as necessary in the proper conduct of the 
business. It was also stated that the stock 
issued to Braly trustees and to A. H. Braly 
should be considered as “preferred’stock and 

teed dividends in an amount equal to 

per cent.” Repurchase agreements are by no 

means unusual in sales transactions involving 

rate stock. 

he stated, the claim of the petitioner is that 

it never treated the stock issued to cover ad- 

vances made by the several parties, as con- 

verting the loan accounts into any different 

form of obligation; and never intended so 
to do. Mr. A. H. Braly testified as follows: 

“We wanted to get it in more convenient 





form, and we also wanted something behind | A 


that account. Therefore we decided as a con- 
venience and more as a matter of bookkeep- 
to issue stock to him and myself for the 
indebtedness with a rate of interest specified 
to us so that we could retire the stock as 
money came in. We thought this would be 
more convenient than trying to give securities 
in the shape of mortgages. It would be more 
difficult to release those than to reissue stock.” 
Plainly it was the intention that the recipi- 
ents of the stock should be, in their relation 
to the corporation, vested with the rights of 
stockholders. How else could the share repre- 
sentation put “something behind” the ac- 
counts as A. H. Braly said was desired. By 
plain interpretation, stock representation was 
what was intended to be given, and it was 
ven. 
on taxpayer can not, by a form of book 
entry, merely, change the amount of an in- 
come total. Can it be doubted that had the 
status of the Braly trustees, and A. H. Braly, 
gas stockholders been challenged by a stranger 
with an interest, that the trustees and Braly 
would have stoutly maintained their right to 
the shares for what they purported to be? 
Otherwise, how could the possession of the 
certificates have protected them in the way 
Mr. A. H. Braly testified it was designed they 
should be spores. + 





Boxes Held Not to Constitute Invention 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tue BETTENDORF COMPANY 
v. 
Ox10 STEEL FounpRY COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
N 


o. 5808. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 


United States for the Northern District 
of Ohio. , 

Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 11, 1932 


HicKen.oors, Circuit Judge——Complainant 
in the court below appeals from a decree dis- 
missing its bill for infringement of patent 
No. 1351326, issued Aug. 31, 1920, upon appli- 
cation of Claus J. Werner Clasen, for a “ratl- 
way side frame” as used in the construction 
of freight car trucks of the four wheel type. 

While all claims of’ the patent are in suit, 
claim 6 is typical and is quoted in the mar- 
gin.* If the patent be valid, infringement is 

In the truck of a railway freight car, the 
weight of the body of the car rests upon & 
bolster extending drom the side frame upon 
one side to that upon the other, springs be- 
ing usually interposed between the lower 
surface of the bolster and the bolster spring 
seats provided in the side frames. 

The two pairs of wheels are mounted upon 
axles which extend from journal boxes at 
or near the ends of the sidé frame on one 
side to similar journal boxes on the other 
side. These side frames had long been made 
of cast steel, and, to combine strength of con- 
struction with lightness and economy, integral 
columns had been provided at the sides of the 
bolster opening, and substantially triangular 
openings had been left between these columns 
and the journal 7a ‘ 


Thus a side frame of truss construction 
was produced which had an upper and a lower 
chord, joining at or near the journal boxes, 
with vertical columns spaced to provide the 
bolster opening. This was all oid at the 
time of application for the Clasen patent in 
suit. It was also old to construct such side 
frames of fiat plates with the edges heavily 
reinforced (sometimes referred to as of I 
cross section), of T cross section, or of the 
U-shaped members of the Clasen patent. See 
patent to Johnson, No. 1084218, issued Jan. 
13, 1914, for a peculiarly clear disclosure of 
the U cross section members. 

The feature of integral journal boxes must 
be specially noticed. On Oct. 6, 1903, patent 
No. 740617 issued to William P. Bettendorf for 
“a metal side frame for car trucks having 
journal-boxes made integral thereof and a 
bolster-opening therein mediate said boxes. 
This patent was respected by the car build- 
ing industry, with the result that prior to 
Oct. 6, 1920, the complainant was regarded 
as having a complete monopoly in the manu- 
facture of all side frames with integral jour- 
nal boxes, whatever detail of construction 
was otherwise adopted. ‘ 

Thus, while the art prior to the filing of 
application for the patent in suit shows side 


.| frames of this truss type in which the mem- 


bers were of U cross section, and others in 
which the upper member extended above the 
journal boxes, another of the elements of the 
claims in suit, the structures having one or 
both of these features did not have the in- 
tegrally formed journal boxes which were 
protected by the Bettendorf patent. 

See patent to Hart (No. 1026744 (1912); 
patent to Young, No. 1071127 (1913); patent 
to Pulliam, et al., No. 1117518 (1914); and 
others. Likewise, in 1917 and 1918, when the 
American Railway Association President's 
Committee, the Railroad Subcommittee, and 
the Subcommittee of Car Builders were com- 
pleting their work of standardizing the de- 
sign of the side frame, the U or channel- 
shaped frame was definitely specified, but, in 
deference to the Bettendorf patent, it was 
left optional with the car builder to make the 
journal boxes integral with the other mem- 
bers of the —, or nm 


It was then, and apparently as a result of 

the action of these committees, that Clasen 
first had the concept of his side frame of U- 
shaped members, but with integral journal 
boxes. 
' We see nothing of marked novelty on 
Clasen’s part in this concept. It was clearly 
suggested by the prior art. In Hart, and Pul- 
liam, and Young, the journal boxes were 
functionally integral and the top member of 
the truss extended above them. The A. R. A. 
Committee required the use of the U-shaped 
members and left optional the integral jour- 
nal boxes. , 

In view of all this, nothing more than the 
mechanical skill reasonably to be expected in 
the art was required to design a side frame 
having all the elements of the claim in suit, 
unless such claims are to be construed as 
including something more than a side frame 
of the ordinary truss type (1) having integral 
journal boxes, (2) with the top member ex- 
tending above the tops of the journal boxes, 
and (3) in which the truss members were of 
U cross section. 

It would require no exercise of the inven- 
tive faculty merely to combine these desir- 
able and well-known elements of the prior 
art structures—especially under the stimulus 








situation of accountability to a _ state 
that the taxpayer may have caused to exist 
through his own wrong doing. His trans- 
actions are as he has made them, and if real 
inceme credits have been created which are 
subject to be taxed they are to be assessed 
accordingly. Thus income derived from an 
unlawful business may be made to pay its 
toll in taxes in the same porconsenes as that 
which is reaped from legitimate enterprises. 

The following decisions, as cited by respond- 
ent, are in their general effect applicable: 
California Iron Yards Co. v. Commissioner, 
47 Fed. (2d) 514; Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co. v. Commissioner, 47 Fed. (2d) 36 (C. C. 
3). In the case last noted, the court 


said: 
++ + 

“It is well settled that a State law cannot 
be given an effect for tax purposes which con- 
flicts with the provisions of a Federal revenue 
law and defeats the collection of the tax.” 

Petitioner, subsequent to the submission of 
this case on oral argument, filed an addi- 
tional list of authorities. The most pertinent 
of these is Garrison Company v. Commis- 
sioner, decided by the Circuit Court of ay 
peals for the Eighth Circuit on Jan. 25, 1932. 
The court there decided that promissory notes 
given to an Arkansas corporation for its stock, 
where the Constitution of that State forbade 
the taking of notes in payment of corporate 
shares, could not be properly included as a 
part of the invested capital of the company 
concerned. It had been held by the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas that such notes could not 
be recovered upon in a suit against the 
maker by reason of the constitutional provi- 
sion. The decision does not furnish a rule 
which, under the facts here, will determine 
the judgment to be made. The circuit court 
in the Garrison Company case particularly 
referred to the argument made on the part 
of the Commission, which was in brief: 

“That results from transactions that are 
in violation of State law, and not enforcible 
contracts in the State, are still recognized 
for Federal tax purposes if they are of a kind 


The charging of the amounts of money re-) that would otherwise come within the Reve- 


ceived from these sources to invested capital 
Ym former years (1920-1921); the payment of 
the same rate of “interest” to all stockholders 
gut of profits; the recitals in the agreement 
first mentioned that the stock had been “sold 
and transferred” to the Braly trustees; are 
all facts indicating that the holders of the 
certificates were to be\invested with the char- 
acter of stockholders of the corporation. 

The Commissioner was therefore authorized 

to conclude that the payments made by the 
company to all stockholders constituted a 
division of profits in proportion to shares, 
and that they were, within the meaning of 
the revenue law, “dividends.” Whether the 
attempt to change the form of the stock 
from “common” to “preferred” was effectual 
or not, would make no difference in the re- 
sult in the income tax computation (Elso 
Lamoille Power Co. v. Commissioner, 50 Fed. 
(2d), 593—this Circuit); neither would the 
written agreements shown to have been 
made, in our view, in anywise change the re- 
lation of the parties, or convert that relation 
into something different from the ordinary 
one existing between a corporation and its 
shareholders. 

But petitioner has a further contention to 
e ageinst the tax assessment: That has to 
with the provisions of the Corporate Securi- 

ties Act of California. That act, designed to 
give State supervision over the stock issues 
ot tions for the protection mainly of 
the investing public, requires that permits 
must be secured from the State Corporation 
loner before shares are issued and 
sold or transferred. It declares that any stock 
of without such a pesmi having 

Been first secured shall be void. 
'.The contention in essence is that when 
are issued in violation of the State 
ww, dividends actually paid to the persons, 
holders of such stock, out of the profits 
the corporation, cam. not be taken account 
in estimating income taxes due the Govern- 
ment. If this contention is valid, then a 
convenient method is made available by which 
income taxes required to be paid by corpora- 


nue Acts.” 

And the court said: 

“It is umnecessary to discuss the proposi- 
tion thus generally stated for the reason that 
the transaction in the case at bar does not 
come within its terms.” 

Treasury regulations are then quoted, 
wherein it is ame rr ae 


“Enforcible notes or other evidences of in- 
debtedness ** * may be considered as tan- 
gible property in computing * * * invested 
capital to the extent of the actual cash value 
of such notes * * *’ 

And the court went on to say: 

“It is plain from the language of the regu- 
lation that the promissory notes in the case 
at bar could not be considered tangible prop- 
erty in computing the corporation’s ‘invested 
capital’\* * *” 

That is, as the notes were not enforcible 
(the reasons which made them s0 are imma- 
terial), they did not come within the descrip- 
tions of the regulations, but were by the gen- 
eral terms of such regulations excluded from 
“invested capital.” 

The case of Strother v. Commissioner, de- 
cided by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Fourth Circuit on Jan. 25, 1932, also cited by 
petitioner, is not considered applicable here. 
Quite pertinent to the subject discussed are 
the observations of this court as made in 
Osburn California Corporation v. Welch, 39 
Fed, (2d) 41. There the court, by Judge Rud- 
kin, said: 

“It is contended that the Dominguez stock 
became capital in the hands of the Osburn 
Corporation, because section 11 of article 12 
of the California Constitution provides that 
no corporation shall issue stock or bonds ex- 
cept for money paid, labor done, or property 
actually received, and that Congress can only 
tax income as distinguished from capital. 
But Congress has power to impose a tax upon 
incomes and, as an incident, to define what 
shall constitute income; and the power of 
Congress in that regard is not limited or cir- 
cumscribed by the laws of the several States.” 





tions may be materially reduced in amount. 
.The Government in the 
its revenues takes no notice of 


We are of the opinion that the decision of 


collection x < the Board of Tax Appeals should be affirmed. 


It is so ordered, 











of newly adopted standardization require- 
ments. 

To cite but a few of the great mass of au- 
thorities supporting this conclusion, see: Rail- 
road Supply Co. v. Elyria I. & S. Co., 244 U. 
285; Concrete Appliances Co. v. Gomery, 
269 U. S. 177; Ohmer Fare Register Co. v. 
Ohmer, 238 Fed. 182 (C. C. A. 6); Huebner- 
Toledo Breweries Co. v. Mathews Gravity Car- 
rier Co., 253 Fed. 435 (C. C. A. 6); Excelsior 
Steel Furnace Co. v. Williamson Heater Co., 
286 Fed. 131 (C. C. A. 6); Condit v. Jackson 
Corset Co., 35 F. (2d) 4 (C. C. A. 6); Adams 
v. Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., 42 F. (2d) 
395 (C. C. A. 6). 

This difficulty is recognized by counsel for 
complainant, and it is sought to avoid in- 
validity of the _ by insistence that the 
true invention lies not in the mere combi- 
nation of old elements, each performing its 
function in its accustomed way, but in the 
point where, and in the manner in which, the 
central web of the lower U-shaped member 
joins or merges with the integral journal 


boxes. 
++ + 


Thus it is claimed that the provision of 
the specifiation, ‘The top member 1 extends 
somewhat beyond the points of junction be- 
tween itself and the bottom member 2, and 
in the angle thus formed I provide journal 
boxes, such as 12, which are integral with 
members 1 and 2, the central webs of chords 
2 merging into the side walls of the bozes 
as illustrated in Fig. 4,” and the element of 
the claims, ‘a journal box at each end of said 
lower member” (emphasis ours), sufficiently 
disclose and claim a truss structure in which 
the lower chord merges into the side wall of 
the journal box at or just below its upper 
inner corner, the upper chord forming a X= 
like structure over the journal box. 

It is urged that where the lower member 
merges with the journal boxes at a lower 
point, two additional struts are created ad- 
joining such boxes, thus modifying the truss 
construction of the side plate; that where 
the upper and lower members join before 
reaching the journal boxes, a cantilever struc- 
ture is produced at each end of the side plate 
which greatly weakens it; and that Clasen 
was the first to produce a side plate of true 
truss construction, having the advantages of 
strength, lightness and economy, and avoid- 
ing the destructive cantilever action at the 
journal boxes; and that the patentee should 
be protected in his invention. 

e accept without question the numerous 
authorities cited to the effect that a patent 
is presumptively valid; that it should be lib- 
erally construed to preserve and not destroy 
the patentee’s monopoly in the advance which 
he has made in the art; that we should not 
be blinded by the simplicity of the device; 
that it is immaterial that all the elements 
of the combination were old, if in fact there 
has been an improvement in structiure and 
result; and the like. 

But, after all is said and done, there still 
remains the question of fact whether the 
patent discloses an exercise of the inventive 
faculty, in view of the state of the art, or 
merely mechanical skill; and the question of 
law, whether the claims properly protect the 
patentee in the invention which he has really 


made. 
++ + 


Upon the question of fact presented by com- 
plainant’s contention, it seems to us sufficient 
answer that the location of the journal boxes 
“in the angle formed” by the junction of the 
upper and lower chords, and the merging of 
the lower chord with the side wall of the 
journal box a short distance below its upper 
inner corner, was well known to the art 
— to the application for the patent in 
sult. 

See patents to Hart, Pulliam, and Young, 
supra. If an exercise of the invention fac- 
ulty is not required to utilize truss mem- 
bers of U cross section and integral journal 
boxes in the construction of the prior art side 
frames, the existence of invention is not dis- 
closed by location of the journal boxes in 
the angle of junction of the upper and lower 
chords or “at each end of said lower mem- 
ber,” for the choice of this location is but 
the selection by the comp!ainant of another 
ea Gevirante features of the devices of the 
prior art. 

Upon the question of law presented, we are 
also of the opinion that the claims fail to ade- 
quately cover this element of relative loca- 
tion of the upper and lower chords and the 
journal boxes. 

In several recent cases we have quite defi- 
ey lw out that R. 8S. Sec. abae (35 U. 


2 


ec. 33) requires not only that the 
invention be described in such full, clear, 
concise, and exact terms as to enable any 
peceen skilled in the art or science to which 
t appertains to make, construct and use the 
same, but also that the patentee shall have 
particularly pointed out and distinctily 
claimed the part, improvement, or combina- 
tion which he claims as his invention. 


++ + 


Farrington v. Haywood, 35 F. (2d) 628; Sun 
Ray Gas a” v. The. Bellows-Claude Neon 
Co., 49 F. (2d) 886; Directoplate Corp. v. 
Donaldson Lithographing Co., 51 F. (2d) 199. 
In the last of the cases cited it is said that 

intent and the inventor’s own appraisal of 
the nature of his invention are of great im- 
portance.” 

We find nothing in the Patent Office record 
indicating an intent to claim the feature now 
under consideration. Whether or not relief 
could have been obtained by reissue we need 
not consider. So, also, in The Permutit Co. 
v. Graver Corp., 284 U. S. 52, 60, it is said 
that the statute requires this precision, not 
only to insure enjoyment of the invention 
after expiration of the patent, “but also to 
inform the public during the life of the pat- 
ent of the limits of the monopoly asserted, 
e = = =e be known a features may 

used or manufactured witho 
license and which may not.” se 


++ + 


Clearly, if the claims as stated fail to dis- 
close a patentable invention, no license is 
required, the device may be made and used 
by anyone. Thus the present case falls 
squarely within the principle of this deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. There is no am- 
biguity in the claims. They seemingly cover 
all structures in which the journal boxes are 
located “‘at the end” of the lower member. 

This would cover those structures in which 
the lower chord merges with the journal box 
at its lower inner corner as well as those 
in which the two chords join at the upper 
inner corner, thus resulting in a cantilever 
construction, and all that lie between. 

The claims as drafted measure the inven- 
tion, and in the absence of ambiguity the 
court is not justified in reading into them 
an element which they do not already con- 
tain. Considering only the elements speci- 

ed as in combination, and as descriptive 
of the article patented, and interpreting the 
claims according to their obvious meaning, 
we are constrained’ to hold, as we have already 


stated, that they are invalid for want of 
invention. 


Affirmed. 


*6. An integral metallic side frame for car 
trucks comprising columns, a top member, a 
lower member, and a journal box at each end 
of said lower member, said column, top and 
bottom members all being of U section, said 
column members being spaced to form a 
bolster opening, the free edges of the U shaped 
members bounding, on each side of the cen- 
tral bolster opening, an opening of substan- 
tially triangular shape, said top member ex- 
tending above the tops of said journal boxes. 
conceded, so that the only question is that 


of validity. The District Court 
claims invalid. ee 








Extension on Tax Payments 
Is Ruled on in New Mexico 


Santa Fe, N. M., April 1. 

The judicial department of the State 
government has no power to extend the 
time fixed by the Legislature for the pay- 


ment of taxes, or to postpone the delin- 
quency date designated in the statute, 
from which date interest or penalty is 
computed, the New Mexico Supreme 
Court has held. The case is entitled State 
v. District Court of the Fifth Judicial 
District. 

The judge of the District Court of the 
Fifth Judicial District, sitting in Chavas 
County, entered an order purporting to 
grant an extension of time within which 
property taxes could be paid, the opinion 
explained. The district court was with- 
out jurisdiction to make such an order, 
the State Supreme Court held. 





Case Is Started to Test 
Tennessee Income Tax 


Nashville, Tenn., April 1. 

A test suit to determine the constitu- 
tionality of the Tennessee income tax law 
enacted at the second extra session of 
1931 has been started. The suit was filed 
in the Davidson County Chancery Court. 





[tuner divet Laws of Illinois, 


Foreign Brokers 
| Subject to Tax 


Partnership Operated by 
Nonresidents of State Is 
Liable to Income Levy, 

. Commission Declares 


Madison, Wis., April 1. 
Where two partners who were nonresi- 
dents of Wisconsin operated a stéck brok- 
erage firm in that State, they were sub- 
ject to the Wisconsin income tax, the Tax 
Commission of that State has held. The 
appeal is entitled In re Perry H. Kenly. 
“The question to be determined,” the 
Commission said, “is whether or nct the | 
activity of the appellant was ‘transacting 
business’ within the meaning of section 
71.01 Stats., and the income subject to 
taxation, or whether or not such activity | 
was ‘personal services,’ the income of | 
which followed the residence of the re-| 
cipient, who lived without the State, and 
thus not subject to income taxation in 
Wisconsin. 
Source of Income Discussed 


“In the appeal of Ross W. Harris. de- 
cided on May 21, 1931, the Tax Commis- 
sion laid down a rule for distinguishing 
between income from business and income | 
from personal services. Applying that 
rule, it becomes apparent that the income 
here in question was not income from | 
personal services. There is no evidence 
to indicate that the income earned by the 
Kenosha office of Wheeler and Kenly was 
received by reason of personal services 
performed by the partners. 

“On the other hand, capital was a ma- 
terial factor in producing the income. The 
firm owned memberships in the New York 
and Chicago stock exchanges and in the 
New York Curb Exchange, and a portion 
of its income must be attributable to the 
ownership of such memberships. Such 
ownership required the use of considera- 





ble capital and capital was also employed 
to carry customers on margin, As the 
use of capital was a material income pro- 
ducing factor, the partnership was en- 
gaged in business and not in furnishing 
@ personal service.” 

The partners were not exempt on the 
ground that the income they received 
from the Wisconsin office was derived 
from interstate commerce, the Commis- 
sion concluded. 





Land of Yale University 
Ruled Taxable in Florida 


Tallahassee, Fla,, April 1. 
Land owned by Yale University in 
February in Florida and used in connec- 
tion with an anthropoid experiment sta- 
tion is not exempt from taxation, At- 
torney General, Cary D. Landis, has ruled. 
The exemption status refers only to 
educational and other institutions within 
this State; and, therefore, could not apply 
to lands owned by Yale University, or 
any similar institution of another State, 
the opinion said. 


Tax Program to Aid 
Idle in Ohio Offered 


Governor White Submits Seven 
Bills to State Legislature 


Columbus, Ohio, April 1. 


Seven bills proposing unemployment re- 
lief measures have been introduced at the 
special session of the Legislature called by 
Governor White to enact relief legislation. 

Four of the meausres embody the re- 
lief program outlined by the Governor in 
his message. They provide: 

Establishment of a State Relief Com- 
mission to serve until March 1, 1933. 

Authorization for counties to issue re- 
lief bonds, which are to be retired from 
the proceeds of an additional 1 per cent 
tax on the gross earnings of public util- 
ities, the bonds to be issued in 1932 and 
the increased tax levy to continue for five 
years. 

Permission to local subdivisions to use, 
temporarily, their portion of gasoline tax 
and automobile license tax revenues for 
direct relief purposes. 

Permission to school boards to provide 
= and clothing for needy school chil- 

en. 

All of these bills carry emergency 
clauses which, if enacted, will enable the 
measures to become effective immediately 
upon being signed by the Governor. 

te we measures introduced provide: 

Permission to municipalities and coun- 
ties to lease ground and provide seeds for 
gardens for the unemployed. 

Authorization of municipalities having 
municipallly owned utilities which have 
surpluses in their utilities funds to use 
the surpluses for relief purposes. 

Authorization of the diversion of 75 per 
cent of the State’s share of gasoline tax 
revenues for relief purposes. 

A resolution was introduced proposing 
that the Public Utilities Commission in- 
vestigate intrastate freight rates on coal. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated. exclusive 
of postage. from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card. numbers are given 
4n ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Philippine Cotton Piece-Goods Market, Trade 
Information Bull. No. 793; Bur. Foreign & 
Dom. Commerce, Dept. Commerce; March, 
1932. Price, 10 cents. 32-26302 

Poisoning of Livestock by Plants that Pro- 
duce Hydrocyanic Acid, Leaflet No. 88; Bur. 
Animal Industry, Dept. Agri., March, 1932. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 32-318 

Surface Water Supply of the U. S. 1929, Part 
VIII, Western Gulf of Mexico Basins (pre- 
pared in coop. State of Texas); Geological 
Survey Water-: upply Paper 688; Geological 
Survey, Dept. of Interior, 1932. Price, 25 
cents. (GS10-346) 

Surface Water Supply of the U. S. 1929, Part 
X; The Great Basin (prepared in coop. 
States of Utah, Nev., Cal., Oreg. and Wyo- 
ming); Geological Water Supply Paper 690; 
Geological Survey, Dept. of Interior, 1932. 
Price, 15 cents. (GS10-348) 

Coast Guard Register; officers and cadets; 
Coast Guard, Dept. Treasury, Jan. 1, 1932. 
Price, 15 cents. (15-26584) 

Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. 44, No. 
2, Joint Committee on Policy and Manu- 
scripts, Dept. Agri., Jan. 15, 1932. Sub. $4 
yearly; bi-monthly. (Agr. 13-1837) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


N. ¥-~Conanvetion | Dept. 20th Ann. Rept., 
cal. yr. egisl. Doc. (1931 “ ; 
0 1930. : 1? * 
- C.—Rept. of Adj. Gen., Jan. 1, 1929- . 
1930. Raleigh, 1931. Pe 
Mass.—Manual for use of General Court for 
1931-1932, prepared by Wm. H. Sanger, 
Clerk of Sen. and Frank E. Bridgman, 
Clerk of House. Boston, 1931. | 
N, C.—Journal of Senate of General Assem- | 
bly, Jan. 7, 1931-May 27, 1931. Raleigh, 1931. | 
1931, comp. | 
under direction of Dept. of Trade and Com- 
Div. of Ins. 




















merce, Springfield, 1931, | 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Deportation—Unlawful entry—Effect of alien female’s marriage to 


citizen— 


An alien female who entered the United States unlawfully and married a citizen 
after the enactment of the Cable Act of 1922, which provides that an alien female who 
marries a citizen shall not by reason of such marriage become a citizen, could not 
avoid depoPtation on the theory that her marriage to the citizen, in the absence of 
such Cable Act, would have precluded deportation and that the Cable Act, being an 
act concerning naturalization and not immigration, did not enlarge the class of 
deportable aliens, since the exemption from deportation of a female alien who mar- 
ried a citizen prior to the enactment of the Cable Act was based on the fact that by 
such marriage she became a citizen, and inasmuch as citizenship through marriage 
to a citizen was no longer available after the Cable Act changed the law with 
respect thereto, the alien female was subject to deportation for entering the United 
States unlawfully, notwithstanding her marriage to a citizen. 

Smith, District Director of Immigration, v. Grisius, U. S. ex rel.; C. C. A. 7, No. 


4629, March 18, 1932. 


COVENANTS—Restrictive covenants—Sale of stock—Agreement not to engage in 
similar husiness—Enforcement by injunction--Individual as distinguished from joint 


contract— 


Where the stockholders of a Florida.corporation engaged in the business of mining 
and selling lime rock for road material purposes in such State sold their stock to 
another corporation engaged in a similar business under a contract containing a 
restrictive covenant not to directly or indirectly engage in sych a business within 
such State during a period of 10 years, two of such former stockholders who, within 
such period, acquired a majority of the stock of a third corporation engaged in a 
similar business, were not entitled to the dismisscl cf a bill to enjoin them from 
violating the restrictive covenant on the ground that the covenant was in restraint 
of trade in which the public had an interest by reascn of the purchase by the 
State and its subdivisions of lime rock for road-building purposes and was therefore 
void because contrary to public policy; the court erred in dismissing the bill instead 
of hearing the case on the merits and determining from the facts disclosed during 
the trial whether public policy was involved; the covenant was individual and not 
joint and indivisible so as to preclude enforcement against some of the stockholders 


after releasing others therefrom. 


Ireland et al. v. Craggs et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6188, March 11, 1932. 





HUSBAND AND WIFE—Husband’s obligation to support wife—Wife’s action for 
support—Measure of husband’s obligation—Effect of temporary loss of income— 

A wife could sue her husband for support in an action in equity in a Connecticut 
State court although there was no statute expressly providing for such action; she 
was entitled in such action to an award of such amount as the husband, within the 
reasonable limits of his ability, was able to provide for her comfort and happiness 
as well as for her mere bodily shelter and food, since. the husband’s obligation was 
not limited to such support as the public authorities would be required to provide 
for a poor person or pauper; the amount to which she was entitled was not de- 
pendent upon the husband’s actual income where he was possessed of considerable 
property and earning capacity and where his fortune was so invested that he was 
temporarily receiving little or no income therefrom; the fact that the provision for 
the wife’s support might impair his capital was immaterial where such support 
was necessary to enable the wife to live according to the station in life of the 


husband and wife. 


Smith v. Smith; Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors, March 23, 1932. 





‘ 
INSURANCE—Life insurance—Contract for temporary insurance—Creation by re- ne 


ceipt for premium— 


Where a person to whom a life insurance company had issued a policy applied for 
& second policy to be issued on the medical examination pursuant to which the first 
policy was issued, by an application stating that “the company shall incur no 
liability under this application until it has been received, approved, and a policy 
issued and delivered, and the full first premium stipulated in the policy has actually 
been paid to and accepted by the company during the lifetime of the applicant, in 
which case such policy shall be deemed to have taken effect as of the date of issue,” 
and where the insured paid the full amount of the first premium on the second 


policy to duly authorized agents and received from the agents a receipt stating | pills introduc 


that no insurance was in force on the application “unless and until a policy has 
been issued thereon and delivered in accordance with the terms of such application, 
except that when such advance payment is equal to the full first premium on the 
policy applied for and such application is approved at the home office of the com- 
pany~* * * the amount of insurance applied for will be in force from this date, 
but no obligation is assumed by the company unless and until such application is 
so approved,” the receipt, construed with the application, created a valid contract 
for temporary insurance effective upon acceptance of the application by the com- 
pany at its home office, and entitled the beneficiary to recovery on such temporary 
contract on the insured’s death after the approval of the application and the 
issuance of the policy, although the policy was left at the insured’s home after he 
had entered the hospital in which he died and therefore was not delivered to or 
accepted by the insured, and although he died prior to the date of the policy from 
which it purported to be effective; the temporary contract did not expire under 
the rule that such a contract is good for only a reasonable time, where the applica- 
tion was dated March 4 and the receipt March 7, and the insured died March 31, 
six days after the policy had been left at his home by the duly authorized agents 


of the company. 


DeCesare v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 8, 1932. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Invention— 


It would require no exercise of inventive faculty merely to combine desirable and 
well-known elements of prior art structures—especially under stimulus of newly 


adopted standardization requirements.—Bettendorf Co. v. Ohio Steel Foundry Co. ranges in status: 


(C. C. A. 6.)—T U. S. Daily, 208, April 2, 1932. 





PATENTS—Patentability—In general— 


Patent is presumptively valid; it should be liberally construed to preserve and not 
destroy monopoly in the advance made in the art; court should not be blinded by 
simplicity of device; it is immaterial that all elements of combination are old if 
there is improvement in structure and result, etc.; but there must be exercise of 
inventive faculty as a fact to support patent.—Bettendorf Co. v. Ohio Steel Foundry 


Co, 


(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 208, April 2, 1932. 





PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office proceedings— 

Invention must be described in full, clear, concise and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in art to construct same, and patentee must particularly point 
out and distinctly claim part, improvement or combination which constitutes in- 
vention; a claim for a particular feature cannot be sustained where there is nothing 
in Patent Office record indicating intent to claim that feature—Bettendorf Co. v. 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 U.S. Daily, 208, April 2, 1932. 





PATENTS—Railway side frame invalid— S. 3950. T 
Patent 1351326, Clasen, Railway Side Frame, held invalid—Bettendorf Co. v. Ohio | maintenance of se aet, for, Promotion and 


Steel Foundry Co. 


° \ 


(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 208, April 2, 1932, 





Federal Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Interest—Interest and dividends distinguished— 
Payments made by a corporation to persons listed as holders of its stock held 
to be dividends, although such payments were carried on the corporate books as 


interest.—Angelus Building & Investment Co. v. Commissioner. 


U.S. Daily, 208, April 2, 1932. 


(C. C. A. 9.)—7 





In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


The Senate 


Se Senate convened at noon, April 
1, following a recess from the pre- 
ceding day. Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, announced that he had 
received more than 200 letters and tele- 
grams, protesting against the tax, on 
stock transfers, included in the House 
bill, and that it was impossible to reply 
to all of them. He desired the Record 
to show, however, that they had been re- 
ceived. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, discussed his proposal to pay the 
soldiers’ bonus in full. 

Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, discussed the proposal to amend 
the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as it ocntained in the bill (H. R. 
6662), the unfinished business of the 
Senate. (Discussion on page 1.) 

A message from the President trans- 
mitted various nominations to the Sen- 


te. 

A bill to transfer the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’s provision for 
loans to railroads back to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was intro- 
duced by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan. (Discussion on pbage 1.) 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
urged the Senate to proceed to “more 
important matters” than an “academic 
discussion of the tariff.” 

Support of the existing law rather 
than the proposed substitute was advo- 
cated by Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of 
California. 

The pending question was discussed 
by Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colo- 
radc. 4 

Various perfecting amendmients to the 
Harrison substitute bill were agreed to. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sipi, author of the substitute, accepted 
the Norris amendment which would 
make possible filing and hearing of com- 


b 


Proceedings of April 1, 1932 


i 








plaints on rates before the Customs 
Court. 

The Vandenberg substitute, which 
would/omit the consumers’ counsel and 
international conference provision was 
rejected by a vote of 43 to 28. 

The Harrison substitute was passed 
by a vote of 42 to 30. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

Upon the motion of Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, the Senate 
made its unfinished business the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 156) to investigate the ef- 
fects of the depreciation of foreign cur- 
rency values upon importations of im- 
portant commodities into the United 
States. 

A resolution of regret upon the death 
of Representative Vestal was adopted 
and a Committee appointed by the Vice 
President to attend the funeral services 
of the deceased, and the Senate ad- 
journed out of respect at 4:40 p. m. to 
noon, April 4. 

e +~+ + 


House of Representatives 


Tos House met at noon, April 1. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., announced the death of 
Representative Vestal (Rep.), of Ander- 
son, Ind. 

The House then went into Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union to consider the tax bill (H. 
R. 10236), and Representative Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., presided. 

Later the Committee of the Whole 
arose and the bill was taken up in the 
House. (Discussion of the tax bill is 
printed on page 1.) 

The tax bill was passed by a vote of 
327 to 64 and sent to the Senate. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., announced that the Philippine In- 
dependence bill will be considered in 
the House on April 4. The House at 
5:33 p. m.. adjourned until noon, April 4. 





Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 





New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4280. Carey and Steiwer. For creation o7 
regional agricultural credit corps. for making 
loans and advances to farmers for crop ard 
livestock production; Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 11014. Johnson of Okla. For Fedl. 
aid for terracing of lands in watersheds of 
tributary streams of Miss. River; Agriculture. 
Banking 
Bills introduced+ 

H. Res. 177 Patman. To direct Secy. of 
Treas. to advise House what steps Fed!. Re- 
serve Bd. has taken to assist member bank3 


of Fedl. Reserve System; Banking and Cur- 


rency. 
Claims 
| Bills introduced: 
| §&, 4274. Reed. To authorize Dept. of Agric. 


to issue duplicate check in favor of Dept. of 
Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Penn- 
| Sylvania, original check having been lost; 

Claims, 

Commerce and Trade 
| Changes in status: 

S. 4195. To authorize Fernandina, Fla., un- 
der certain conditions, to dispose of portion 
of Amelia Island Lighthouse Reservation. 
Reptd. to S. Mar. 31. 

Executive Department . 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11011. Cochran of Mo. To establish 
public-works administration; Expenditures in 
Executive Depts. 

Flood Control 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11015. Johnson of Okla. Fedl. aid 
for construction of reservoirs én tributary 
streams of Miss. River; Flood Control. 
irrigation 
Changes in status: 

8S. 3706. For temporary relief of water users 
on irrigation projects constructed and op- 
erated under reclamation law. Passed S. Feb. 
23. Passed H. Mar. 21. Approved Apr. 1. 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

HK. R. 10587, For alternate jurors in cer- 
tain criminal cases. Reptd. to H. Mar. 31, 

H. R. 10598. For transportation of certain 
juvenile offenders to States under law of 
which they have committed offenses. Reptd, 


to H. Mar. 31. 

H. R. 10589. To amend Sec. 289 of Criminal 

Reptd. to H. Mar. 31. 
R. 10599. To fix date when sentence of 
imprisonment shall begin to run, providing 
when allowance to prisoner of time for good 
conduct shall begin to run, and further to 
extend provisions of parole laws. Reptd. to 
H. Mar. 31. 

H. R. 10640. For punishment of certain 
crimes against U. S. Reptd. to.H. Mar. 31. 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4276. Couzens. To guthorize filling of 
vacancy in Distr. Court for Eastern Distr. of 
Mich.; Judiciary. 
em Defense 
ed: 

S. 4279. Copeland. To confer certain bene 
fits on commissioned officers and enlisted 
men of Army and Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Geodetic Survey, or Public Health 
Service who are placed on retired list for 
physical diSability as result of airplane acci- 
dent; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 11013. Ludlow. For retirement pro- 
motion of officers of Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard in recognition of 
| service in World War, Spanish-American War, 


Philippine insurrection, and Boxer rebellion; 
Military Affairs. 





Patents 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11010. Swank. To amend statute re- 
lating to patent disclaimers; Patents. 

H. R. 11016. Sirovich. To limit life of pat- 
ent to term commencing with date of appli- 
cation; Patents. 

H. R. 11017. Rich. Permitting single signa- 
ture in patent applications and validating 
joint a for sole invention; Patents. 

H. R. 11018. Underwood. To’ empower as- 
signee of inventor to file divisional, continua- 
tion, renewal, or reissue application; Patents, 

H.R. 11019. Kelly of Ill. To limit inventors 
to priority of two years before filing applica- 
tions for patent; Patents. 


Pensions 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11008. Weaver. To extend benefits of 
Act of May 1, 1926, to persons employed as 
teamsters in Military Establishment in war 
with Spain or Philippine insurrection; Pen- 


sions. 
Public Health 


. 4252. To authorize telephone service in 
Govt.-controlled bldgs. on Public Health Sery- 
ice stations. Reptd. to S. Mar. 31. 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

8. 3570. To amend act confirming in States 
and Territories title to land granted by U. 8. 
in aid of common or public schools. Passed 

. Mar. 14. Reptd. to H. Mar. 31. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11008. Chavez. Granting certain pub- 

lic lands to N. Mex. for use and benefit of 


Spanish American Normal School; Public 
Lands. 
Railroads 
Bills introduced: 
lluiz. Shallenberger. To promote 


| Safety of employes and travelers upon r. rs. 
by compelling interstate r. rs. to man trains 
with competent employes, to provide least 
number of men that may be employed, to 
provided qualification for certain employes; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Shippin 
Changes in status: — 


e of American merchant marine, 
as applied to Virgin Islands, Reptd. to Ss, 


Mar. 31. 
Tariff 
status: 


- 6662. To amend Tariff Act of 1930, 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 7, 1932. Passed H. Jan. 9, 
1932. Passed S., amended, Apr. 1. 


| NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Changes in 
. BR 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s . books are _ excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 








Bodley, Ronald V. C. 


Indiscretions of a young 
Lond., H. Shaylor,’ 1931. 


32-1483 
Brun, Alf H. Troublous times; experiences in 


man. 251 p. 


bolshevik Russia and Turkestan. 243 Pp. 
Lond., Constable & co., ltd., 1931. 32-1544 
Charlton, Lionel E. O.. Chariton. 311 p. 
Lond., Faber | & Faber, 1931. 32-1432 


Clark, Thos. A, The fraternity and the col- 
lege. 189 p. Menasha, Wis., Geo. Banta 
pub. co., 1931. 32-1636 
Clark, Zenas R. Recognition of merit in su- 
perintendents’ reports to the public. (Teach- 
ers coll. Columbia univ. Contributions to 
educ., no. 471.) 123 p., illus. N. Y¥., Teach- 
ers coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 32-1635 
Clinical psychology; studies in honor of Light« 
ner Witmer to commemorate 35th annivere 
sary of founding of first psychological 
clinic, edited by Robt. A. Brotemarkle. 
Phil., Univ. of Fa. press. 409 p. Lond., H. 
Milford, Oxford univ. press, 1931. 32-1554 
Cowden, Dudley J. Measures of exports of 
U. S. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ.) 
123 p. N. ¥., Columbia univ. press, Lond., 
P. S. King & son, Itd., 1931. 32-1612 
Du Cane, Ella. Egypt; water-colours. 4 Pp. 
19 plates. Lond., A. & C. Black, Itd., 1931. 


32-1526 

The Nile; water-colours. 4 p., 19 plates, 
Lond., A. & C. Black, 1931. 32-1525 
Dukes, Ashley. Matchmaker’s arms. (Ccne« 
temporary British dramatists, v. 84.) 80 p. 
Lond., E. Benn, 1931. 32-1486 
Edward VII, King of Gt. Brit. Persona) let- 
ters of King Edward vii, and extracts from 
correspondence of Queen Alexandra, Duke 
of Albany and Gen. Sir Arthur and Lady 
Paget; ed. by, Lt. Col. J. P. C. Sewell. 254 p. 
Lond., Hutchinson & co., 1931. 32-1549 
Fairburn, Wm. A. Forced labor in soviet 
Russia. 107 p. N. Y., Nation press prtg. 
co., inc., 1931. 32-1613 
Fox, Geo. G. Medieval sciences in works of 
John Gower. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton 
univ,, 1926.) 164 p. Princeton, Princeton 
univ. press, 1931. 32-1487 
Gehman, John L. The ceaseless circle; series 
of sermon-lectures concerning certain cyclic 
tendency strikingly evident in course of hu- 
man events and throughout the universe in 
general. 157 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell 
co., 1931. 32-1555 
James, Edward H. I tell everything; brown 
man’s burden (book on India). 229 p, 
Geneve (Geneva) Imprimerie Kundig, 1931, 
32-1546 
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, 40 per cent greater than in October, 193 
‘The daily production of electricity by the} 


In Hydroelectric 
Power Output 


Total in First Two Months 
Of 1932 Was 32 Per Cent 
Greater Than in Like Pe- 
riod of Last Year 


The daily production of electricity by the 
use of water power in January and Febru- 
ary of this year was 32 per cent greater 
than in 1931, while the production by the 
use of fuels was 21 per cent less than in 
the same months in 1931, according to the 


monthly statement issued April 1 by the} 


Geological Survey. 

Precipitation having returned to normal, 
and being above normal in sgme regions, 
it was stated, the production 8f electricity 
by the use of water power should tend to 
increase and probably will reach a maxi- 
mum in April and May, with a some- 
what corresponding decrease in the out- 
put by the use of fuels. 


Average Under January 

The statement follows in full text: 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity was 241,700,000 kilowatt-hours, 
about 1 per cent less than the daily pro- 
duction in January. The curves show that 
the decrease in the average daily produc- 
tion of electricity for public use in Janu- 


ary and February from 1931 to 1932 was} 


considerably less than that from 1930 
to 1931. 

The close interrelationship between the 
production of electricity by the use of fuels 
and the production by the use of water 
power is clearly indicated by comparison 
of the production by water power and by 
fuels for January and February, 1931, and 
1932. The daily production by the use of 
water power in January and February, 
1932, was 32 per cent greater than in 1931, 
but the daily production by the use of 
fuels for these months in 1932 was 21 per 
cent less than in 1931. 

The daily production of electricity by the 
use of water power in February, 1932, was 


use of fuels in February was 24 per cent 
less than in October, 1931. 

As the production of electricity by the 
use of water power is affected by precipi- 
tation conditions, and as the precipitation 
has returned to normal and in some 
regions above normal, the production of 
electricity by the use of water power 


should tend to increase, probably reach- | 


ing a maximum in April and May, with a 
somewhat corresponding decrease in out- 
put by the use of fuels. 

In October, 1931, water-power output was 
27 per cent of the total production of 
electricity. In February of this year it was 
42 per cent of the total. 


Total monthly production of electricity by 
public-utility power plants in 1931 and 1932 
Percentage change from previous year, A; per- 
centage produced by water power, B: 






PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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: Increase Shown |W holesale Prices 


Recede Slightly 


Index Number for Week Stands 
At 66.2, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ended March 26 
stands at 66.2 as compared with 66.5 for 
the week ended March 19. This index 
number which includes - 784 commodities 
or price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on 
the average prices in 1926 as 100.0, shows 
| that a decrease of slightly less than one- 
jhalf of 1 per cent has taken place in 
the general average of all commodities 
| for the week of March 26, when com- 
}pared with week ended March 19. 
| The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers by groups of commodities 
for the weeks ended Feb. 27 and March 
5, 12, 19 and 26. 


Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
27 5 12 19 26 


(Issued by the Department of Labor) 


New York Governor Signs 
Two Insurance Measures 


Albany, N. Y., April 1. 

Governor Roosevelt has approved the 
Wheatley bill (S. Int. 1183, Pr; 1914) 
| amending section 7l-a of the insurance 
| law in relation to automobile liability, em- 
| ployers’ liability and workmen’s compen- 
| sation insurance written by taxpayers’ as- 
| sociations, by providing that management 
expenses shall not exceed 30 per cent of 
| premums in any year. It becomes chap- 
ter 464 of the laws of 1932. 

The Governor has also signed the Gates 
bill (S. Int. 1453, Pr. 1678) amending the 
workmen’s compensation law by permit- 

ting the Industrial Commissioner to ac- 
| cane an insurance policy to cover the 
| contingent liability of an employer upon 
| termination of self-insurance. It becomes 


chapter 488 of the laws of 1932. 





| 





| All commodities - 66.3 66.2 66.5 66.5 66.2 
Farm products ..... $1.2 50.9 51.0 51.6 50.5 
DOS. oad cis vesaew 62.9 62.7 62.9 62.4 62.4 
Hides and leather 
products ......... 77.9 77.9 77.9 77.7 76.3 
Textile products .... 59.7 59.1 59.0 588 58.7 
Fuel and lighting .. 67.8 67.9 68.7 69.1 69.1 
Metals and metal 
| PROAUCE 22. 60040 80.9 80.6 80.8 80.7 80.6 
|Building materials .. 73.6 73.4 73.4 73.4 173.3 
Chemicals and drugs 75.7 75.2 75.3 75.1 1749 
Housefurnishing 
OP! Vas sasda cea 78.6 78.6 786 786 78.6 
|Miscellaneous ...... 64.6 646 64.8 64.7 64.6) 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


in volume, whereas they usually increase 
about 4 per cent at this season. The 
dollar volume of department store sales 
increased seasonally in February, but re- 
mained at a level about 14 per cent below 
that of the same period in 1931, a decline 
which is partially attributable to sub- 
stantial price reductions during the past 
year. Merchandise exports increased 
nearly 3 per cent above the January total, 
although they usually decline in Febru- 
ary, while imports showed about the nor- 
mal seasonal decrease. 


Credit and Banking 

Banking conditions have undergone dis- | 
tinct improvement during the past month 
as a result of remedial legislation designed 
to halt the rapid deflation of bank credit, 
and arrest hoarding and bank failures. 
Since the enactment of the Glass-Stea- 
gall bill, bank failures have been reduced 
to an average weekly number of 12, com- 
pared with the monthly total of 342 in 
January and 115 for the full month of 
February. Concurrently, there has been a 
reversal in the trend of money in circula- 
tion with a decline in the weekly circu- 
lation figures for the past six weeks. The 
important influence of bank failures on 
the curve of money in circulation has been 
amply demonstrated over the past year 
and a half and the reduction in the cir- 
culating media reflects this decline in sus- 
pensions, as well as the organized efforts 
to arrest hoarding. 

Liquidation of bank credit has not yet| 
been halted, despite the various aids ex- | 
tended to the banks. Loans on securities 
of reporting member banks declined 
througout February and the first three 
weeks of March, and the total of such 
accommodations is currently about 28 per 
cent below a year ago. Similarly, the 
commercial loans, as represented by the 
“all other” category, have continued to ex- 
perience a weekly recession of important 
proportions. Both of these movements 
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| Holding Company 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony by Walter S. Wy- 
man at a recent hearing of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission into legislative 
activities of the New England Public 
Service Company, in connection with 
| the Commission’s investigation . inio 
| financial activities of power and gas 
| utilities, was begun in the issue of 
| March 31 and proceeds as follows: 


Q. So that you know that in 1926 Guy Gan- 


nett had disposed of his stock interests? A, | 


Either in 1925 or very early, he disposed of 
his common stock in the Fall of 1925. 
Q. You know that thereafter he ceased to 


000 000 a 30 
MIUATY ccccccccccvcces 7,947,000, Q 

Peprasty ere ea saabids 7.160,000,000 —6 30 
SEE nda bewoescecssee 7,876,000,000 —4 34 
cc asiad on tina 7,643,000,000 —5 41 
May .. . 7,639,000,000 —5 41) 
June . . 7,526,000,.000 —3 38 
July .. . 7.766,000,000 —2 35| 
August . 7,628,000,000 —4 32 
September . 7,532,000,000 —3 29 
October 7,765,000,000 —6 27 
November .. 7,406,000,000 —4 28 
December ......+++ eee 7,773,000,000 —4 35) 
—45 33 

January —5 41 
February —5* 42 








*Adjusted to months of equal length. 

The quantities given in the tables are 
based on the operation of all power plants 
producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more) 
per month, engaged in generating elec- | 
tricity for public use, including central | 
stations, both commercial and municipal, | 
electric railway plants, plants operated by | 
steam railroads generating electricity for | 
traction, Bureau of Reclamation plants, 
public works plants, and that part of the) 
output of manufacturing plants which is| 
sold for public use. 77 

The output of central stations, electric 
railway and public works plants represents 
about 98 per cent of the total of all types 
of plants. The output as published by the 
National Electric Light Association and 
the Electricial World includes the output 
of central stations only. 

Reports are received from plants repre- 
senting over 95 per cent of the total ca-,| 
pacity. The output of those plants which | 
do not submit reports is estimated; there-| 
fore, the figures of output and fuel con-| 
sumption as reported in the accompany-| 
ing tables are on a 100 per cent basis. 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, De-| 
partment of Commerce, cooperates in the) 
preparation of these reports. 





Two Insurance Bills 
Rejected in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., April 1. 


Adverse reports by the Committee on 
Insurance have been accepted by both) 
branches of the Massachusetts Legislature | 
on two bills to amend the compulsory 
automobile insurance law. They are as 
follows: 

H. 52. To authorize insurance com- 
panies to select their risks under the 
compulsory insurance law. | 

H. 951. To provide for alternative and 
optional compulsory automobile insurance. | 


: 
France to License | 


Imports of Lumber 


American Shipments Said to| 
Already Exceed Quotas 


Under a decree published in the French | 
Journal Officiel for March 30, effective | 
April 1, 1932, import licenses are required 
for the importation into France of the 
lumber products on which import quotas| 
were established by a decree of Aug. 27, 


|be a stockholder in any of the companies 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Position Taken by 


we I guess. 


Alleged Efforts of New England Utility 
To Influence Legislation Are Outlined 


on Maine Measures 


, that men like Mr. Foster were paid for their | 
services? 

A. I should think so; I think that the) 
knowledge that the company was active in 
trying to get this law poms was so gen- 
eral and so thoroughly known to everybody 
that probably no man exerted himself at all 
for the passage of it was regarded as an inde- 
pendent person who was working just on his 
own judgment. 

Q. Now, were there not some independent 
people up there working on their own judg- 
ment who were not paid? 

A. That I do not know, sir. 

Q. You do not mean to imply that all of 
the people who acted for this act were paid, 
do you 
A. Well, there was quite a lot of them 


-~+ + 
Q. I should judge from some of these vouch- 








have been accompanied in recent months 
by a continued shrinkage in the invest- 
ment portfolios of the member banks, 
although an increase in mid-March was 
reported as a result of the Treasury fi- 
nancing. The gold movement from this 
country, which again assumed large pro- 
portions in January and February, has 
more recently shown a tendency to sub- 
side and under the provisions of the re-| 
cently enacted legislation the free gold 
stocks have been augumented in order to 
meet any further demands from foreign 
sources. 

Federal reserve credit outstanding un- 
derwent further reduction during February 
and the first three weeks of March. The 
decline has resulted from the reduction in 
bill holdings of the member banks which 
has been partially offset by increased 
holdings of Government securities. Gov- 
ernment securities held are currently 
$208,000,000 above a year ago. Total re- 
serve credit outstanding for the week 
ended March 19, was $222,000,000 under the 
total at the end of January, but $718,- | 
000,000 in excess of a year ago. 

Bank debits tended downward in Feb- 
ruary, and, while the weekly figures for 
March have moved erratically, they con- 
tire around the February level. Febru- 
ary debits outside New York were 25 per 
cent below the same month of last year, | 
or slightly less than the percentage de- | 
cline in January. While part of the fall 
has resulted from the lowering of prices, 
the figures reflect a continued shrinkage 
in the volume of transactions. 

The- upward trend of postal savings, 
which has been particularly rapid in re- 
cent months, resulted in a February total 
134 per cent above a year ago. The actual 
gain for the month was smaller than for | 
the two months immediately preceding. 


Security and Money Markets 


Security markets have been unable to 
maintain the upward swing initiated in 
February as a result of the adoption of 
important financial legislation. The re- 
sponse of the bond market to these con- 
structive moves was pronounced, and | 
prices moved upward without interrup- 
tion until the early part of March. Prac- 
tically all sections of the list participated 
in the general strength, with United 
States Government bonds rising to new 
highs for the year. The steps taken by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to aid railroad credit were an important 
contributing factor not only to, the 
strength in the rail list, but to the general 
market as well. All bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange showed an 
appreciation as of March 1, in comparison 
with the month previous, of approxi- | 
mately $975,000,000, with both foreign and | 
domestic issues recording  substatnial 
gains. The average price of listed bonds 
as of March 1 was the highest reported 
since last November. 


Stock prices moved irregularly upward 
during the final three weeks of February, 
although the average of the weekly prices 
for the month was below January. In 
the early part of March the market 
showed a disposition to break through the 
upper level of the trading range under 
the impetus of constructive developments 
in the British financial situation. This 
movement was halted by renewed unset- 


| that we have been referring to? A. Yes, sir. | 
| @. Now, did he own any of the bonds? A.| ers’ that there might have been more of 
Well, I could not say; these bonds are not/tnem paid than you realized; we have seen 
registered. | quite substantial sums paid to committeemen 


| farming operations; 


| work looking toward that during the years 


Q. Did you learn from Mr. Gannett that) 
at or before the time of Mr. Chantland’s| 
visit to Maine that he had disposed of all) 
of the bonds that he held in power com-| 
panies? A. Well, I think so; I think he said so. 

Q. Since the New England Public Service| 
Company was organized, or since 1923 in the 
case of Central Maine Power Company, and) 
since 1923 in the case of the Cumberland 
Company, have any of these companies made | 
any contributions, either directly or indirectly 
in their name or in the name of anybody 
else to the campaign fund of any person who 
was running either for United States Sena- 
tor or President of Vice Presigent of the 
United States? A. No, sir, not to my knowl-| 


edge. 
>. a 


Q. It appears by the report that has been 
put into our record here that in 1928 the 
Middle West Utilities Company yee you $6,- 
000, and in 1929, $4,500. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were similar payments made in 1930 and 
1931? A. Yes, sir. 

. Are you willing to tell 
amount? A. $6,000 each year. 

Q. What are these payments for? 

A. Some years ago when Mr. Martin Insull | 
was in Maine, we were talking about my 
I have a 3,000-acre farm | 
down there which is red figures, and some 
years had been rather appalling. I told Mr. | 
Insull they had absorbed in some years the 
entire amount he paid me, and something | 
besides, but I told him what I was trying to 
do, that was to establish the fact that a/| 
consolidation of several farms into one large 
one might be worked out and carried on as a} 
business enteprise, producing agricultural | 


us in what 





| products on a considerable scale, and might | 


do so at a profit, that it would take quite 
a long time to work it out. and that if it 
did succeed it might do a good deal for agri- 
culture in Maine. Mr. Insull said the Middle 
West had contributed to the experiments that 
have been carried on for the benefit of agricul- 
ture, and they might contribute to this. After | 
he went home he wrote me that they would | 
pay me $1,500 a quarter as a contribution to| 
the work that I was doing on the farm. | 

Q. Were you present, Mr. Wyman, during all 


| of the talk between Colonel Chantland, Mr. | 


Perkins and Mr. Merrill? A. No, sir, I do not) 
think so. 
-~ + + | 

Q. Is there anything, Mr, Wyman, that you 
wish to state, or to volunteer in connection | 
with any of the testimony that has been given | 
here today? | 
A. I would like to say that the power com- | 
pany had very large plans for the develop- | 
ment of the Kennebee River and some of the | 
other rivers in Maine, and that it carried on 


from 1921 to 1925, employing an increasing 
number of men, and that it began to feel by 
1925 that unless the Fernald Act could be 
amended so as to allow the export of surplus 
power it would be impossible to carry out the 
program which we had in mind. That pro- 
gram involved the development of 500,000 
horsepower, and the expenditure of capital of 
probably $100,000,000. Every time an addi- 
tional development was put into service a 
large amount of surplus power came on the 
market immediately and either had to be/| 
sold and absorbed up to the time that the| 


}one time have nearly all been put out of 
| employment; the company's engineering force, 


and no accounting asked; have you any doubt 
that some of these committeemen turned over 
some part of what was paid to them to others? 

A. That I would not undertake to say, be-| 
cause most of these committeemen I do not 
know by sight, would not know them if I 
saw them; left that entirely to this com- 
mittee of three men. 

Q. What was a man paid $1,000 for working 
from July down through to the election, 
what was he supposed to do for that money? 

A. I do not know what the specific sup- 
position was. I might add this, as the law | 
failed of passage, it has been necessary to 
stop the development program which the 
power company was carrying on; the force of | 
1,500 to 2,500 men which were employed at | 


which employed over 100 men, has been re- 
duced to around six or eight. | 

Q. Mr. Wyman, you are president of both 
of these companies and practically president | 
of the Cumberland Company also, are you 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

. If the method that was pursued here 
did not really amount to buying influence and 
support of various people in name for this 
bill—— 

A. (Interposing.) I do not think so, sir, 
any more than you pay any man for his time, | 
his services; of course you hire his influence | 
and support; that is all you could hire them 
to do was to go around and talk in favor of 
the legislation. 

. That is all they could do? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they did that for money? A. 


u ose 80. 
teas a+ 


Carroll N. Perkins 


Q. You had a good deal to do with the 
providing of speakers in connection with this 
campaign, did you not? A. I had something 
to do, surely. 

. The company paid quite a few people 
for making speeches on the subject of this 
act? . | 

A. A few; not very many, Mr. Healy. Per- 
haps six or eight. 

Q. I wonder if you can name them. 

A. Mr. Wyman made quite a good many 
speeches, receiving no special compensation; | 
Mr. Leland made several speeches; Mr. Mer- 
rill made several, and I made some; in addi- 
tion, Judge Cook, Ralph Ingalls; well, I am 
pretty sure that ther® have been two or three 
others that I can not recall offhand. 

Q. Were these gentlemen you have named 
paid for making these speeches? 

A. Mr. Merrill, Mr. Wyman, Mr. Leland 
and myself received no special compensation 
save in a general way; oh, yes, and General | 
Farnam, also in the employ of the company, 
made some speeches. 

Q. Did these gentlemen who were not regu- | 
larly in the employ of the company receive | 





| pay for making speeches? A. They did. | 


Q. The gentlemen to whom payments of | 
money were made were not required to ac- 
count for the money, were they, Mr. Perkins? 
A. They were not. 

Q. Is it not a fact that those gentlemen 
who received lump sums through the commit- | 
tee from the New England Public Service) 
Company paid some of that money out to) 
various other people? | 

A. I think a very substantial part of what 


| ruary. 


jis reflected in the reduction of 16 per 


lreached at the end of February. 


tling developments here and abroad, 
coupled with the absence of indications 
of improved earnings. Trading on the 
stock exchange was the lightest since last 
August, with the turnover less than half 
as large as in February, 1931. 

Brokers’ loans have expanded slightly | 
during March, but the extremely small 
size of the outstanding total is indiacted 
by the ratio of loans to the market value | 
of all listed shares of 1.90 per cent as} 
of March 1. This compares with a ratio 
of close to 10 per cent at the peak of 
the 1929 market. 

Open market money rates averaged 
somewhat lower in February, with the} 
exception of the commercial paper rate 
which was unchanged but which has 


| Favorable Signs in Business Situation 
Shown in General Review for Month 


Department of Commerce Finds Noticeable Revival of Con- 
| fidence and Points to Decline in Hoarded Money and 
Decrease in Bank Failures 





changed. Prices of fresh eggs again fell 
sharply, 19 per cent, and quotations for 
pork chops, butter, and lard were from 
7 to 9 per cent lower. The articles show- 
ing advances in price constitute a very 
small part of the diet. 

The decline of farm prices from mid- 
January to Feb. 15, as measured by the 
index of the Department of Agriculture, 
amounted to 4.8 per cent, bringing the 
index to the lowest level reached since its 
compilation was begun in 1909. Farm 
prices are now 40 per cent lower than the 
five-year pre-war average. From Janu- 
ary to February, 1932, farm prices of dairy 
and poultry products fell 9.4 per cent, 
meat animals dropped 4.4 per cent, and 
fruits and vegetables, and grains declined 
3 per cent and 2 per cent, respectively. 
Prices of cotton and cottonseed advanced 
4.4 per cent. 


Employment 
Employment conditions in February 
were only slightly changed, with a drop 


of 0.3 per cent below January reported 
for the 16 groups covered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data. Pay rolls were 
approximately the same as in February. 
Statistics on factory employment reveal 
some expansion, the first gain since last 
September; however, the February in- 
crease was less than the usual seasonal 
movement, and the adjusted index de- 
clined. Increased factory employment 
was reported for the iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, textiles, transportation equip- 
ment, leather, nonferrous metals, and to- 
bacco industries. The gains exceeded the 
usual seasonal increase in the case of the 
textiles and leather products, reflecting 
the more active demand for clothing and 
footwear. Compared with a year ago, 
the industries producing consumers’ goods 
continue to make the most favorable rec- 
ords. Employment in the leather indus- 
try in February was about the same as 
@ year ago, while employment in the 
rubber products industry was off only 4.7 
per cent, in the textile industry 6.3 per 
cent, and in the food products industry 
7.3 per cent. 

The decline in factory employment 
and pay rolls have followed almost 
a straight line trend since the peak 
reached in the latter half of 1929. In 
February the employment index was at 
a point one-half below the 1929 peak. 
The drop in pay rolls has been sharper 
owing to the prevalence of part-time em- 
ployment and wage reduction, but the 
trend has been almost uniformly down- 


; ward, interrupted by the temporary im- 


provement in the Spring of 1930 and 1931. 
which has not been duplicated so far this 
year. 

Among the nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, the number employed was further 
reduced during February and the decline 
was general in all groups, with the ex- 
ception of the hotels and canning and 
preserving industries. In these two latter 
industries, employment totals increased 1.3 
and 5.9 per cent, respectively. The most 
severe declines were in the mining in- 
dustry and in the retail trade group. In 
addition to the hotel and canning. indus- 
tries, where increased employment was 
reflected in larger pay-roll totals, in- 
creased pay rolls were reported for the 
crude petroleum and telephone and tele- 
graph groups, while the total for the bi- 
tuminous coal industry was unchanged 
Declines in both employment 


power, light and water, electric railway, 
and the wholesale and retail frade groups. 

Employment among trade union mem- 
bers was the same in February as in the 
preceding month, but continues well be- 
low a year ago, according to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In addition 
to the 31 per cent reported ee 
during February, there was a further 20 
per cent working only part time. Unem- 
ployment was most prevalent in the build- 
ing trades, a reflection of the low level 
of activity in the construction industry. 


and pay | 
rolls were reported for the anthracite, | 






INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





ne ree ay Buy |Loss From Fire — 
utual insurance ee 
ae | In 344 Cities Is 


State Statute Affecting Cities 
And Counties Is Construed 
As Constitutional 


Austin, Tex., April 1. 


The Texas statute which authorizes 
counties and municipal corporations to 
{insure in mutual insurance companies has 
been declared constitutional in a recent 
opinion of Assistant Attorney Genera) 
Everett F. Johnson to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, S. M. N. 
Marrs. The ruling specifically withdraws 
a former opinion of April 22, 1931, hold- 
ing the law unconstitutional. 

The question involved, it was pointed 
out by Mr. Johnson, was whether or not 
the statute contravened the constitutional 
provisions prohibiting public corporations 
from lending their credit to corporations. 

In holding that the provision in a mu- 
; tual insurance policy for a contingent 
premium is not the lending of credit, Mr. 
Johnson said: “The liability for one-half 
of the premium is contingent but it is 
not an unlimited liability; the liability is 
definitely fixed and determined in the be- 
|ginning and is a limited liability.” 

Mr. Johnson said that the city buying 
mutual insurance makes “a direct, out- 
right purchase of insurance protection, 
agreeing to pay therefor either one of two 
definitely stated prices, or some price be- 
tween the two.” He cited the Pennsyl- 
vania case of Downing et al. v. School 
District of Erie and the New Jersey case 
: French y. Melville. 


continued to run about half again as large 
as a year ago. 

Postal receipts during February recorded 
the usual decline for the month, and were 
9 per cent below the same month of 1931. 
For the first two months of the year postal 
receipts averaged 11 per cent less than in 
the same period a year ago and 20 per 
cent below the like two months of 1930. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports from the United States during 
February increased $5,000,000 over the 
January total, in contrast with the usual 
seasonal decline. This improvement to- 
gether with the drop in imports resulted 
in a gain in the favorable balance of 
merchandise trade from $14,400,000 in 
January to approximately $24,000,000. The 
value of the February exports and im- 
ports was $155,000,000 and $131,000,000, re- 
spectively. 

The heavy outflow of gold, which began 
during January, has passed its peak, witn 
total exports of $128,000,000 in February, 
and $236,000,000 in the elapsed two months 
of the current year. During the first 
weeks of March, the gold outflow has 
been considerably smaller. Gold imports 
in February, largely from Japan and 
Canada, amounted to $37,600,000, as con- 
trasted with $32,900,000 in January and 
$16,200,000 in the corresponding month of 
1931. 

Major factors in the increase in exports 
during February were the continuous 
heavy flow of raw cotton to the Far East; 
the comparatively large shipments of 
wheat, not only to South America and 
China, but also to Europe; a considerable 
increase in leaf-tobacco exports to the 
United Kingdom; and a moderate increase 
in exports of machinery and appliances, 
and automobiles. While gasoline exports 
failed to maintain the gain of the pre- 
ceding month, February shipments were 
higher than in December. 

Unit values (average prices) of leading 
export and import commodities during 
February showed no significant change. 
Although prices of tobacco and gasoline 
exports averaged slightly higher, the unit 
values of other leading exports were either 
about the same or somewhat lower. In 
the unit value of coffee. 
tin, and unmanufactured wool increased; 
while prices of a majority of the other 
leading commodities moved downward. 

Our export trade so far this year has 
included smaller quantities of machinery, 
automobiles, refined mineral oils, cotton 
manufactures, copper, tobacco, and meat 
products than last year; while exports of 
cotton, wheat, and apples have been con- 
siderably larger. The extent of these 
changes is reflected in the proportion 
which the several economic classes form 
of the total. For the two-month period 
ended February, 1932, crude materials con- 
stituted 34 per cent of our total exports; 


import trade, 





tended to ease off since the end of Feb-| The printing trades reported the lowest | crude foods, 6 per cent; and finished man- 


Following the reduction of the} 
rediscount rate of the New York Federal | 
Reserve Bank and the reduction of the 
official buying rate for bankers’ accept- 
ances, the open-market quotations dropped 
with leading acceptance dealers marking 
the rates down on three successive occa- 
sions during March. 

The market for long-tefm security is- | 
sues remains inactive. New capital issues 
during February were smaller than in 
February, and the increase in March has 
been slight with offerings still confined | 
to the best grade issues. The cumulative 
effects of lowered and omitted dividends 


cent in the total of dividend and interest | 
payments for the month as compared with | 
&@ year ago. The decline was due entirely 
to a reduction of 32 per cent in dividend 
payments since the total of interest pay- 
ments for the month was 3.4 per cent 
in excess of a year ago. 


Commodity Prices 


Commodity prices reached lower levels | 
in February, continuation of the renewed | 
weakness which developed in December. 
Declines in retail food prices and in the 
general level of wholesale prices were not 
quite as severe as in the preceding month, 
and during the first three weeks of the 
current month wholesale prices have ad- 
vanced slightly from the low point 


Wholesale commodity prices averaged 
1.5 per cent lower in February than in the 
preceding month, and 14 per cent lower 
than in Februdry, 1931. The sharpest fall 
oceurred in prices of farm products and 
foods. Prices of hides and leather prod- 
ucts, metals and metal products, and 
building materials declined from 1 to 2 
per cent, while those of textile products, 





customers of the company could use it oY be- | 


¥931, according to a cablegram from Com- came a big burden om the company, too big «| 


mercial Attache Fayette W. Allport, Paris. | burden to carry. 

The lumber products affected are those) It was through a desire to develop Maine 
classified under items 128, 128 bis, and 133| and to develop the Rusintes of eee cmpeny 
of the French import tariff (mainly com- | ee ee ee ae the passage of this 
mon woods in logs and those squared or| jaw, and the passage of it by the vesters was 
sawn), and manufactured woods classified| undertaken. We felt that the amendment of 
under items 597 (construction wood, — a —_ a ae oa SS a 

| on e outside 
shaped) and 600 (wood _Planed) pemeds program which would have taken 15 or 20 
and/or tongued, including planks and| years to carry out, and that the whole thing | 
flooring). | would have been of great benefit to the State, 

The decree requires importers of lumber; and we went into the campaign | openly. | 
to register their needs within the Sret | Breevene & Se Sp eae 
fortnight of each quarter with an official)"; qo not believe it would have been pos- 
committee, newly created for that purpose sible for a grocery clerk to have talked pri-| 
under the Bureau of Forestry, which will | vately vm = individual j. ae oo 

j j assage 0: the law w ou a Vv | 
yee y ee administration to is- Nbelieving that in some way that grocery clerk | 


| represented us, whether he did or not. It} 
No import licenses will be issued during| was known and accepted that the Central | 
the second quarter of 1932 for imports;Maine Power Company was the one that 
from countries from which imports have W@ted this law ae ae + 
already exceeded the fixed quotas, includ-| Q. Was it known, Mr. Wyman, that all| 
ing the United States. of these various speakers were being paid by 
For imports from the United States, the | the power company? ne 2 
quota for products under items 128, 128; A. I do not know whether it was known 
bis, and 133 is exhausted for the eens | eee ee not; I did not hear them 
quarter and for one-half of the third} . Do you know whether it was known 
quarter of 1932, and the quota for products; that men like Mr. Quinn, who went around 
under items 597 and 600 is exhausted for|t© county fairs and other places where people 
an indefinite period—(Issued by the De- | were gathered together, was paid by the com-| 


partment of Commerce.) | pany? A. I do not know, sir. | 
. Q@. Do you know whether it was known | 








| chemicals and drugs, and house-furnish- 

|ing goods declined only fractionally. Prices 

oo Ses ee > ars ‘of fuel and lighting materials advanced 
Now, then, among the checks and /0.6 per cent. 

vouchers that the company was kind enough; Among the subgroups of commodities 


to furnish us, it appears, and it particularly | the sharpest declines were in the prices 
a rs by that compilation which was) : 
eee 5048, where the payments by ac- | Of plumbing and heating equipment, 11 


counts were assembled, that there were a|per cent; cattle feed, 9 per cent; and 
number * sheets mands to on: ae And | crude rubber, 7.5 per cent. Price declines 
accompanied by vouchers wi }in other subgroups in excess of 3 per cent 
Mr. Burleigh was to hand the money on to : 
somebody else; for example, we see at page 2 include: Livestock and poultry, and hides 
of Exhibit 5048 that Mr. Burleigh received and skins, about 6 per cent; butter, cheese 
$300 and that was carried under a voucher/and milk, 5.5 per cent; lumber, 4.1 per 
that somes Se expenditures in Aroostook | pant: nonferrous metals, 4.9 per cent: 
“——"<. you eis to whom Mr. Burleigh |farm products, other than grains and 
turned over that money? | livestock, 3.8 per cent; meats, 3.9 per cent; | 
4. No; on ~—_, ae cae 2 silk and rayon, 3.2 per cent; and mixed | 
only guess ork), 
Baron Beye og Jun Getehe, OF some| ne acsirrea in pies ofa af the 
other worker; Oo no now. | - s 
@. These men were all workers for this bill,| 46 subgroups. saa ate 
were they? A. They were. | Retail prices of foods declined 3.7 per 
Q. There is a payment of $300 to him un- 4 
der the name of Piscataquis County. This cent trom Jan. 15 to = = of _ 
$300, do you know what he did with that?|ruary, as compared with a 44 per cent} 
A. I do not know where that went to. I! decline from Dec. 15 to the corresponding | 
pw ae any Geneter Leland | so sosseons = date in January. During the past year 
scataquis ounty; e a e OS ‘ 4 . 
with Piscataquis County. Mr. Merrill was | bree of page srodame Save —- = 
resident of Somerset County; he had mae | ch easnatd e = oe eS eee | 
w otation 
month, prices of 30 were lower on Febru- 


they received they paid out to other people, 


details, I do not know. 


percentage of unemployed, but the great- 
est amount of part-time employment. 


Domestic Trade 
Retail and wholesale trade has shown 
little improvement except in such seasonal 
lines as clothing, and buying has contin- 


ued restricted and for immediate require- 
ments. The early date of Easter has 
stimulated sales of certain merchazdise, 
but the increased volume from this source 
is of a seasonal nature. Department-store 
sales, measured in dollar volume, increased 
by approximately the usual seasonal 
amount in February. Sales were 10 per 
cent below the same month a year ago, 
but as this year had one more trading day 
the decline on a daily-average basis was 
14 per cent. The volume of February 
sales was also below a year ago. The St. 
Louis and Richmond districts continued 
thé relatively favorable showing of the 
preceding month, but the decline in New 
York was of average proportions. The 
greatest declines were in the South, in the 
Atlanta and Dallas districts, but the drop 
in Chicago was also above the average. 
Sales through the two leading mail-order 
houses increased during February whereas 
a small decrease is usual for the month. 
However, for the first two months of 1932 
the dollar volume of mail order sales was 
20 per cent below a year ago. Sales 
through the leading 5-and-10 chains in- 


| creased in February by slightly more than 


the usual seesonal amount. The volume 
of such sales has been well maintained, 
and for the first two months dollar sales 
were only 6 per cent below a year ago. 

Distribution of merchandise by the rail- 
roads was only slightly higher than in 
January, and in the first half of March 
car loadings were approximately the same 
as in the corresponding period of February. 
Merchandise 1. c. 1. loadings continued 
close to the January level, but as there is 
usually a seasonal gain during the month 
the adjusted index moved downward. 
Loadings of this class of merchandise were 
off 14 per cent in comparison with a year 
ago, while in the immediately preceding 
months the spread had been 10 per cent. 
Loadings of miscellaneous freight declined 
during February. 

Commerical failures were fewer in Feb- 
ruary, but the drop was seasonal and the 
total was in excess of a year ago. Liabili- 
ties involved remained exceptionally high. 
During the first three weeks of March, 
failures have averaged approximately the 
Same as in February. For the elapsed two 
months of the current year total failures 
increased 5.3 per cent and the liabilities 
involved increased 18 per cent as compared 
with a year ago. 

Magazine advertising increased in Feb- 
ruary but was well below a year ago. For 
the first two months of the year magazine 
linage was 26 per cent below the same 
period of 1931. Expenditures on national 
magazine advertising showed the usual 
seasonal uptrend during the first three 
months of the year, but first-quarter ex- 
penditures were 26 per cent below a year 





Q. Here at page 7 of this Exhibit 5048 there 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


to do with Somerset County; but as to the 
ary 15 than in the preceding month, while 


agg. Expenditures on radio advertising 


|ufactures, 38 per cent. The distribution 
in the corresponding period of 1931 was 
23, 3 and 50 per cent, respectively. 

Except for cocoa and cane sugar, im- 
|ports of leading commodities were smaller 
jin quantity than in January, while as 
;compared with February, 1931, cocoa, 
| Sugar, hides and skins, cotton cloth, and 
|}copper were higher; and crude rubber, 
|raw silk, newsprint, tin, and burlaps were 
lower. 


Iron and Steel Industry 

Although iron and steel production de- 
creased for the short month of February 
;and continued below seasonal expecta- 
tions, average daily output was greater 
jthan that of the previous month. The 
|Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index 
of general operations decreased 4.7 per 
cent, whereas in 1931 a gain of 14 per 
cent was reported for the period. The 
unadjusted index of pay rolls showed an 
| increase of 2.5 per cent over the January 
| figure; the adjusted index of employment 
however, declined to the lowest point re- 
ported for the depression. 


|28 per cent of capacity, as against 49 per 
|cent a year ago and 84 per cent in the 
similar period of 1930. Figures for the 
first three weeks in March indicate no 


|The sluggish tone in the industry is at- 
tributed in part to delays in steel pur- 
| chases on the part of one of the leading 
producers in the low-priced automotive 
| field which have served to slow up orders 
of other automobile manufacturers as 
well. Unfilled orders on the books of the 
United States Steel Corporation at the 
;end of February showed a loss for the 
eleventh consecutive month, dropping 3.9 
per cent from the January record to the 
|lowest point in the history of the corpo- 
ration. 





| Pig-iron production approached that re- | 
Total output, how- | 


|ported for January. 
|ever, was a little more than half the 
;amount produced in February last year. 
and one-third the production in the same 
month of, 1930. 

Production steel almost 


of ingots 


| equaled the January level, but was only; 


|58 per cent of the total for February a 
|year ago. Imports of manganese ore fell 
| off sharply to approximately one-sixth the 
amount imported during January. 
| change was reported for the month in 
jiron‘and steel exports, which continued 
|exceedingly low, having declined 56 per 
lcent from shipments a year ago and 80 


|per cent from those in the same period | 


of 1930. | 
New orders and shipments of fabricated 
| Structural steel showed increases of 29) 
|per cent and 19 per cent, respectively, as | 
|compared to the previous month. They 
|re...ained well under the volume reported 
| for any month of 1931, however, with new ; 
|orders 23 per cent, and shipments 28 per 
|cent of the amounts recorded in Febru- 
jary, 1930. 
The trend in prices continued down- 
| ward during the month. Structural steel 


Steel operations increased from 27 to| 


improvement over the month of February. | 


Little | 


At Lower Level 


Average of $2.33 Per Capita 
Recorded Among Cities in 
Joint Contest to Reduce 
Property Losses 


Fire losses last year in 344 cities partici- 
pating in the inter-chamber fire waste 
contest conducted by the National Fire 
Waste Council and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States averaged $2.33 
per capita, the lowest since this activity 
was begun in 1923, according to reports 
submitted to a meeting of the Council held 
at Washington April 1 and made available 
by D. J. Price, engineer in charge, chem- 
ical engineering division, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, Department of Agriculture, 
Dr. Price represents the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils on the National Fire Waste 
Council. 


Award to Kentucky City 


Owensboro, Ky., was the leader of the 
winning cities in the 1931 contest and will 
receive the grand award for achieving the 
best record of all participants, he stated, 
The six winning cities in their respective 
classes were: Milwaukee, Wis.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Youngsttown, Ohio; Lakewood, 
Ohio; Owensboro, Ky., and Corvallis, 
Oreg. Other information made available 
by Dr. Price follows: 

The total property loss from fire in the 
cities in the contest in 1931 was $67,399,232 
as compared with $82,264,240, the aver- 
age annual fire loss in these same cities 
during the five-year period 1926-1930, in- 


clusive, a decrease of 18.2 per cent. Their 
population is more than 28,000,000. 
More Fires Occurred 
The greatest reduction was shown 


;among cities of over 500,000 population, 
where the decrease in fire waste aggre- 
gated 27.1 per cent. The smallest reduc- 
tion was shown among cities between 
100,000 and 250,000 population where it 
was 5.2 per cent. 

While fire losses were declining, the 
jnumber of fires was increasing slightly 
by 1.2 per cent. In the largest cities 
which had achieved the greatest reduc- 
tion in fire destruction there was an in- 
crease of 6.5 per cent in the number of 
fires. On the other hand, fires in which 
the loss exceeded $1,000 showed a decrease 
of 5.4 per cent in the contest cities. 

Honorable Mention Given 

Cities receiving honorable mention in 
the 1931 fire waste contest were: 

Class 1, Philadelphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Chicago; 

Class 2, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Cin« 
cinnati, Rochester, Akron, Washington, St, 
Paul, Kansas City, Mo., Denver, Memphis; 

Class 3, Hartford, Conn.; Dayton, Ohio; 
Grand Rapids, New Bedford, Mass.; Wich< 
ita, Kans.; Long Beach, Calif.; Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Peoria, Ill.; Wilmington, Del., and 
Honolulu; 

Class 4, Fresno, Calif.; Allentown, Pa. 
Hammond, Ind.; E. Orange, N. J.; Evan< 
ston, Ill.; Topeka, Kans.; Asheville, N. C.¢ 
i ree Calif.; Hamilton, Ohio; Lansing, 

ch.; 
| Class 5, Elyria, Ohio; Mishawaka, Ind. 
| Watertown, N. Y.; Portsmouth, Ohios 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Zanesville, Ohio; Newe 
burgh, N. Y.; Lubbock, Tex.; Mason City, 
Iowa; Amsterdam, N. Y.; 

Class 6, Fremont, Mich.; Albany, Ga. 
Woodward, Okla.; Marshfield, Oreg.; Glas« 
gow, Ky.; Pottstown, Pa.; Marietta, Ohio; 
oa Ga.; Coatesville, Pa.; Valley City, 








Progress in farm fire prevention ac- 
tivities in the six years in which the 
National Fire Waste Council and the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association have 
had committees working on this problem 
was described to the Council by Dr. Price, 

Attention has been focused on the seri- 
ousness of the national farm and rural 
losses, he said, which research has de- 
termined to be $100,000,000 annually on 
| farms and $160,000,000 annually in rural 
| communities of less than 2,500 population, 
or over half of the Nation’s fire waste. 


Third of Deaths in Rural Fires 


In addition, he declared, 3,500 lives, or 
30 per cent of the total burned to death 
in the United States each year, are lost 
in farm and rural fires. 

Among the accomplishments cited by Dr, 
Price are the development of standards 
for fire protective construction of farm 
buildings, for motorized farm fire fighting 
equipment, for water pressure systems for 
farm fire fighting purposes, for first aid 
extinguishers on farms gnd studies on 
spontaneous heating. 

Another speaker, I. D. Goss, of Chicago, 
pointed out that because of the decrease 
in value of farm products, fire losses con- 
sume more of the farmer’s dollar than 
ever before. 

George Elliott, secretary of the Phil- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, told the 
Council that steps should be taken in 
cities as a recomstruction measure to con- 
demn and raze hazardous buildings which 
threaten the safety of adjacent modern 
structures. 

He also suggested that full compliance 
with approved fire safety standards be 
|} insisted upon in the construction of new 
buildings in cities as a means of curtail- 
ing the fire waste. 





Farm Machinery Exports 
‘Gain 11 Per Cent in Month 


Exports of farm machinery from the 
United States in February were 11 per 
cent greater than in January of this year, 
according to information made public by 
the Agricultural Implements Division of 
the Department of Commerce. The total 
| Value was $990,504, the greatest since Sep= 
tember, 1931. 

Commenting on the increased shipments 
in February over previous months, E. V. 
Needham, of the Agricultural Implements , 
Division, said: 

“While the increase is not large, it ‘is 
hoped that the gain is an indication that 
the bottom has been reached and subse- 
quent months will record mounting ex- 
ports.”"—(Department of Commerce.) 





Two Utilities Measures 
Defeated in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., April 1, 
The Senate, voting 15 to 7, has refused 
| to order to third reading a bill (H. 677) 
' prohibiting charges for the use of meters 


| by corporations furnishing electricity or 





| gas. The House previously had substituted 
the bill for an adverse report of the Com- 
mittee on Light and Power. 

Both branches of the Legislature have 
accepted an adverse report of the same 
committee on a bill (H. 1082) providing 
that public utilities be prohibited from 
making charges for other commodities 
actually used by consumers. 














/1.3 per cent; composite finished steel was 


firm; while the iron and steel composite 
as well as the price for Bessemer steel 


| billets, made further declines to new lows. 





Quotations on March 1 for heavy melting 


|four were higher and eight were un-!were slightly less than in January, but|beams alone made a slight advance of | steel scrap fell off to $8.25 per ton. 














Baltimore & Ohio 
_ Gets Approval on 
$7,000,000 Loan 


Action on Application for 
40 Million Additional Is 
Delayed Pending Outcome 
Of Private Finance Plan 








An immediate loan of $7,000,000 to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation out of 

*an application for $55,000,000 was approved 
April 1 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission without prejudice to approval of 
additional loans pending the outcome of 
negotiations by the carrier looking toward 
“private financing.” (Finance Docket No. 
9268.) 

The immediate loan is for the purpose 
of meeting maturing financial require- 
ments in the sum of $6,390,905, which the 
company desired to obtain before March 
30, and is to be secured by the pledge of 
the carrier’s refunding and general mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds of 1995, series B, 
in the amount of $15,000,000. 

Action Deferred on Others 


In passing upon the immediate loan, 
the Commission said that “consideration of 
the application for loans of $40,000,000 to 
be available on dates subsequent to May 
24, 1932, should be deferred pending a more 
precise determination of the applicant's 
necessities for the later period, after the 
actual results of operations for interven- 
ing months are known, and further negoti- 
ations on the part of the applicant looking 
toward additional private financing to 
meet its needs.” 

In connection with the $1,975,000 sought 
On or before April 25, the Commission also 
declared consideration should be deferred 
pending negptiations “looking toward addi- 
tional private financing.” 

The Commission also approved an im- 
mediate loan of $918,375 to the Florida 
East Coast Railway’s receivers to pay off 
equipment trust certificates, and the in- 
terest thereon, matured and maturing 
during the period March 1 to Oct. 1, 1932. 
This sum was the full amount of the loan 
sought, and is to be secured by a lien on 
the railroad’s property and assets. 

Approval by the Commission of these 
two loans, aggregating $7,918,375, brings 
the total amount of loans authorized by 
the Commission to date to $82,668,630. 
Receipt April 1 of an application from the 
Jefferson and Northwestern Railway 
(Tex.) for a loan of $40,000 brings the 
total amount sought by the carriers to 
$354,832,378. 

Unable to Secure Funds 
In its report approving the loan to the 
_ East Coast line, the Commission said: 

“The applicants have been unable to 
secure the funds required, in whole or in 
part, from financial institutions or any 
other source. They have in fact made 
application for a loan to three of the 
larg banking institutions in the State 
of Flovida but without success.” 

The $6,390,905 in financial requirements 
needed by the end of March, and for 
which the $7,000,000 immediate loan was 
approved for the Baltimore & Ohio by 
the Commission, includes the following 

. Obligations: 

For due and unpaid accounts—payable 
vouchers, payable on demand, $2,000,000. 

For restoration to special funds of tempo- 
rary borrowings payable on demand, $2,000,000. 

For acquisition of Mt. Jewett, Kinzua 
. Riterville R. R. Co., at price authorized by 


Interstate Commerce Commission, payable on 
demand, 


For payment under contract of Aug. 2, 
1926, of one-half the purchase price of real 
estate, Philadelphia, Pa., due April 10, 1932, 
the seller having agreed in consideration of 
Payment of one-half on April 10, 1932, to 
extend the time of payment of the remain- 
ing half for two years, $142,905. 

For payment under contract of cost of real 
estate for carrier purposes, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for which demand has been made, $602,000. 

For payment of principal of maturing equip- 
ment obligations, due April 1, 1932, $800,000. 

For payment of assessment for 1930 taxes, 
Chicago, Cook County, Ill., due and payable 
April 15, 1932, $796,000. . 

Other Requirements Listea 

The remainder of the loans sought, 
upon which the Commission has deferred 
consideration pending further considera- 
tion of the carrier’s financial require- 
ments and the outcome of negotiations 
looking toward additional private financ- 
ing, comprise $1,975,000 on or before April | 
25; $8,215,500 by May 24; $575,000 by June} 
30; $490,000 by July 29; $35,000,000 by Aug. 
8; $50,000 by Sept. 30; $1,332,000 by Oct. 
31; and $510,000 by Nov. 30, a total of 
$54,538,405. In addition, $4,000,000 is re- 
quired at various times throughout the 
year for uncompleted authorized ‘additions 
and betterments, bringing the total finan- 
cial requirements of the Baltimore & Ohio 
in 1932 up to $58,538,405. 

The railroad expects to realize during 
the year from $5,209,347 to $5,287,678 in 
excess earnings resulting from recent 
freight rate increases authorized by the 
Commission, according to estimates sub- 
mitted by the applicant. 

The railroad’s application stated that 
its plea for a loan of $55,000,000 included 
only the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany and its proprietary and leased lines 
operated by it, including the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh and the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna railroads operated by the B. 
& O. from Jan. 1, 1932. 

No provision was made for separately- 
cperated subsidiaries, including the Alton 
Railroad (formerly the Chicago & Alton). 
“A seperate application for a loan for the 


latter company is contemplated,” it was 
said. - 





& 





France Plans Improvement 
For Ocean Port Facilities 


A total of $20,776,000 has been made 
available by the French government for 
the extension, improvement and restora- 
tion of ocean ports, according to a report 
from Consul Howard F. Withey, Paris. This 
sum is to be divided among large ports, 

\ medium ports and fishing ports with $11,- 
760,000 and $6,860,000 for the first two 
sizes respectively. 
has been appropriated for lighthouse im- 
provement. 

Included in the work to be undertaken 
is the extension of the Dunkirk break- 
water to provide an outer port. At Havre, 
certain channel deepening will be carried 
out as well as other improvements. At 
Rouen the dock construction provided for 











certain rectifications along the banks of 
the Seine will be accomplished. 

Among the medium-sized ports, the 
Boulogne breakwater construction will be 
continued, at St. Nazaire it is planned to 
construct a large lock for use in major 
ship repair work.—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


















































Mississippi House Passes 
Measure for State Budget 


Jackson, Miss., April 1. 
The Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives has passed a measure to provide for 
a@ State budget system, with the chairman 
of the State Tax Commission designated 
as the budget director. 
A provision in the bill giving the budget 
director regulatory power over the county 
budgets was stricken out by the House. 
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In addition, $1,176,000 | 


by the law of 1913 will be completed, and) 


. FINANCE 
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Shipping Mergers Sales by Retailers in Oregon 


|Railway Rate and Finance Decisions 


And Proposed Reports of Examiners 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 1 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, and examiners’ pro- 
posed reports in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 


Tires: No. 23740.—Gates Rubber Company 
v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway. 
Rates on tires, tubes, flaps and reliners; 
and on hose, mats, matting, belts, belting 
and packing, in straight or mixed carloads, 
from Denver, Colo., to Chicago, Ill., and 
Hoboken, N. J., found to have been unrea- 
sonable and in violation of section 4. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

Glass: No. 23413.—Binswanger & Company 
of Texas v. Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf il- 
way. Rate on rough-rolled glass, in car- 
loads, from Okmulgee, Okla., to Houston, 
Tex., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Potatoes: No. 23202 and related cases.— 
Bloom, Rosenblum & Klein Company v. 
Norfolk Southern Railroad. 1. Rates on 
potatoes, in carloads, from certain points in 
North Carolina to Youngstown and War- 
ren, Ohio, found unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to Youngstown and Warren, and 


unduly preferential of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lawful rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 


2. Fourth-section relief denied. 

F. D. No. 9141.—Chicago, Harvard & Ge- 
neva Lake Railway Company Abandonment. 
Certificate issued permitting the Chicago, 
Harvard & Geneva Lake Railway Company 
and C. H. Wilcox, its receiver, to abandon, 
as to interstate and foreign commerce, its 
entire line of railroad in Walworth County, 
Wisconsin. 

F. D. No. 9136.—Great Northern Railway 
Company Abandonment. Certificate issued 
permitting the Great Northern Railway 
Company to abandon part of a branch line 
of railroad in Cascade County, Montana. 


+ 


New Lighted Airway 
Placed in Operation 








Jacksonville-Richmond Route 


Opened for Service 


A new, lighted airway, the Jacksonville- 
Richmond route, has just been placed in 
operation by the Aeronautics Branch, ac- 
cording to information made available 
April 1 by the Department of Commerce. 
The airway is now adequately equipped 
with facilities for both day and night fly- 
ing over the 570-mile course. 

The following additional information 


was supplied: 

The airway follows the coast line from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Charleston, S. C., and 
passes on to Richmond, Va., by way of 


state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 





Florence, S. C., and Raleigh, N. C. It is 
equipped with 41 rotating airway beacons, 
11 of which are of the double-end, 36- 
inch type and 30 of the 24-inch, rotating, 
single-end kind, placed at 10 to 15-mile 
intervals along the route. 


Weather Data Broadcast 


Weather information is furnished to air- 
men fiying this route by radio-telephone, 
weather-broadcast stations at Richmond, 
Charleston and Jacksonville. 

A radio, range-beacon station to supply 
directional guidance to aircraft is in op- 
eration at Richmond and others are under 
construction at Raleigh, Charleston and 
Jacksonville. 

Eight intermediate landing fields pro- 
vided by the Aeronautics Branch and nine 
airports municipally or privately owned 
and operated constitute the established 
landing facilities along the airway. 

The intermediate landing fields are at 
St. Marys, Ga.; Brunswick, Ga.; Harris 
Neck, Ga.; Lane, S. C.; Maxton and War- 
renton, N. C., and Lawrenceville and 
Sutherland, Va. The airports are at Jack- 
sonville; Savannah, Ga.; Beaufort, 
Charleston and Florence, S. C.; Raleigh, 
N. C., and Petersburg, Hopewell and Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Wool Shearing Under Way 





-In Northern Hemisphere 
Shearing of the 1932 wool clip is under ! 


way in Northern Hemisphere countries 
which annually produce’ between 950,000,- 
000 and 1,000,000,000 pounds of wool or 
about 30.per cent of the world’s total 
output of combing and clothing wools, 
according to the Bureau of Economics in 
its current report on world wool prospects. 

There was a 2 per cent increase in 
the number of sheep in the United States 
on Jan. 1, 1932, as compared with Jan. 
1, 1931, but the Bureau says that reported 
heavy losses in the western range States, 
principally of old ewes, will tend to reduce 


| the number to be shorn while below-nor- 


mal pasture and sheep conditions will tend 
to reduce the yield of wool per head. 


Increased holdings of breeding ewes in 


the United Kingdom and. France are re- 
garded as indicative of probable increases 
in the number of sheep and in wool pro- 
duction in those countries this year. Eng- 
lish export trade in tops and yarn is re- 


ported as having improved in recent 
months, but piece goods exports are said 


to be hampered by restrictions on com- 


merce.—(Issued by the Department of 


Agriculture.) 





Examiners’ Reports 

Cattle: No. 24470.—I. T. and C. A. Welch 
v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway, tes on cattle, in carloads, from 
Waupaca, Wis., to West Edmeston, N. Y., ‘ 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Cement: No. 22020.—Iola Cement Mills 
Traffic Association v, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Upon further hearing, 
finding in prior report, 172 I. C. C. 684, that 
the rates on cement, in carloads, from 
Portland and Boettcher, Colo., and Laramie, 
Wyo., to certain destinations in Colorado 
and Wyoming are unduly preferential of 
shippers at those points and unduly preju- 
dicial to shippers at Dewey, Okla., and Cha- 
nute, Humboldt, Fredonia, Iola, Independ- 
ence and Mildred, Kans., to the same des- 
tinations, and prescription of just and rea- 
sonable rates for the transportation of the 
intrastate traffic here involved in the States 
of Colorado and Wyoming, respectively, re- 
versed. 

The further finding that the rates as- 
sailed from the complaining points are not 
unreasonable affirmed. Complaint  dis- 
missed. 

Cotton: No. 17000 and related cases.—Rate 
Structure Investigation, Part 3, Cotton. 
Upon further hearing no justification found 
for any modification of the original report 
and order herein (165 I. C. C. 595) with re- 
spect to the amounts by which the export 
rates on cotton to South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports may exceed the domestic rates from 
the same points of origin to the same ports. 

Brick and gravel: No. 24883.—Chemical 
Construction Corporation (formerly Chemi- 
cal Construction Company) v. Central Rail- 
road Company of New Jersey. Carload rate 
charged on brick and gravel from Warners, 
N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa., found unreason- 
able. Carload rate charged on condensing 
rings from Warners to Philadelphia found 
inapplicable. Shipment found overcharged. 
Applicable rate found unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 

Uncontested Finance Case 

Report and Order in F. D. No. 9246, au- 
thorizing the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company to issue not exceeding $50,- 
000 of consolidated-mortgage bonds of the 
South & North Alabama Railroad Company, 
to be pledged as additional security for 
the performance of the terms of a lease 
of the properties of the Georgia Railroad, 
approved. 


Rate Complaints 
Rate complaints received by the Inter- | 


Stocker Hogs: Docket No. 25127.—R. M. Mc- 

Kenzie, Malvern and Silver City, Iowa, v. 
Wabash Railway. Against rate on stocker 
pegs from Jackson, Mo., to Silver City, 
owa. 

Coal tar pipe coating: No. 25152.—Central 
Indiana Gas Co., Marion and Muncie, Ind., 
v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway. Against rate on coal tar 
Pipe coating from Ensley, Ala., to Marion 
and Muncie, Ind. 

Iron mass (gas purifying): No. 25153.— 
Conewago Gas Co., Hanover, Pa., v. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. Against rate on 
iron mass (gas purifying) from points in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey to Hanover, 
Pa., Hagerstown, Md., Salem, N. J., and 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Gas main materials: No. 25155.—Albuquer- 
que Natural Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against 
rate on gas main materials from points in 
Pennsylvania, New Mexico, Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado and Texas, to destinations in Texas, 
New Mexico and Colorado. \ 

Fertilizer material: No. 25151.—N. 8. Koos 
& Son Co., Kenosha, Wis., v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway. Against rate’ on 


ammonium sulphate from Waukegan, III., to 
Kenosha, Wis. J 





Formed by Italian 
Steamship Lines 


Four Combinations Effected 
Comprise 1,000,000 
Gross Tons, Department 
Of Commerce Is Advised 


Four major consolidations of Italian 
steamship companies are now complete, 
according to information received in the 
Department of Commerce from repre- 
sentatives abroad, which combine more 
than 1,000,000 gross tons of liner tonnage 
in these groups. 

Among the last two, although not the 
most important mergers, was the combina- 
tion of the Societa di Navigazione “Florio” 
and the Compagnia Italiana Transatlan- 
tica “Citra” under the name of “Tirrenia.” 
This new combine is to become effective 
April 16 with headquarters at Naples. 


Services Out of Naples 

In this group there are 45 vessels of 
155,000 gross tons. The Florio line main- 
tains services between Naples, Sicily, Ital- 
ian North African colonies and Tunis, and 
between Genoa, Sicily, Tunis, Italian 
North African colonies and Alexandria, 
and between Genoa, Sardinia,»Corsica and 
Sicily. The Citra line maintains services 
between Naples, Sicily, Italian African col- 
onies and Tunis, 

The other more recent consolidation 
combined the Puglia, Industrie Maritime, 
Costiera, Nautica, Zaratina and San 
Marco under name of Compagnia Adriatica 
de Navigazione. The company will have 
headquarters at Venice and branches at 


| Bari, Fiume, Ancona and Zara. It will be 


capitalized at 100,000,000 lire with invest- 
ments valued at about 250,000,000 lire. Its 
fleet includes 39 steamer and mortor ves- 
sels of medium size. It operates in the 
Adriatic and to Italian Aegean Islands. 


Least Important Merger 

The first and most important of the 
recent Italian consolidations was the for- 
mation of the Italia, which*was formed by 
the merger of the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana, Lloyd Sabaudo and the Cosulich 
Line. This company is capitalized at ap- 
proximately 720,000,000 lire. The new 
company controls 37 vessels at 423,000 
gross tons, including the large Italian 
liners operated in the trans-Atlantic trade. 


The other of the four groups is the! 


Lloyd Triestino, which was formed by the 
consolidation of the Lloyd Triestino, 
Marittima Italiana and the _ Sociata 
Italiana Servisi Marittimi. This group 
operates all the services to the Near East 
and Far East. It controls some 324,000 
gross tons of shipping. Detailed infor- 
mation on the capital structure of this 
company is not available—(Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 
Are Announced by Radio Commission 





[TH Federal Radio Commission, in decisions made 


applications, set 5 cases for hearing, 
decisions follow: 


Applications granted: 


WRBL, WRBL Radio Station, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ga., granted construction permit to 
make changes in equipment and to in- 
crease operating power from 50 to 100 w. 

W, Magnolia Park, Ltd., Burbank, 
Calif., granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date from 
April 4 to May 4, 1932. 

WORK, York Broadcasting Co., York, Pa., 
granted license covering new station, 1,000 
ke., 1 kw. daytime. 

Sun-Gazette Brdcstg. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., granted construction permit for new 
station, 1,370 ke., 100 w., share with WRAK. 

WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment 1,210 kc., 100 w. ngiht, 250 w. LS., un- 
limited time. 

WMBG, Havens & Martin, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., granted authority to install automatic 
frequency control. e 

WJJD, Loyal Order of Moose, Mooseheart, 
Ill., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to WJJD, Inc. 

KOA, Natl. Brdcstg. Co., Inc., Denver, 
Colo., granted permission to conduct field 
survey in vicinity of Denver, for period of 
30 days, in order to determine suitable loca- 
tion for new 50 kw. transmitter. 

KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, St. Louis, 
Mo., granted leave to take depositions in 
St. Louis on April 6, in re application for 
Stations KFWF, WIL and Donald Holden 
Post No. 106. 


WSUI, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, granted authority to operate 
Friday, April 1, from 10 p. m. to 12 midnight; 
on Friday, April 8, from 10 p. m. to 12 mid- 
night; on Friday, April 22, from 10 p. m. to 
1 a. m.; Saturday, April 23, and Friday, 
April 29, from 10 p. m. to 12 midnight. 

KFIZ, The Reporter Printing Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., granted authority to operate un- 
limited time on night of April 5, 1932. 

WNAD, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla., granted authority to operate April 
2 from 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. C. S. T.; on April 
29 from 8:30 to 10:30 p. m., C. S. T., pro- 
vided KGGF remains silent. 

W3XJ, Jenkins Laboratories, Inc., Whea- 


Status of Quotas for Immigration 
During Current Fiscal Year Shown 


on date indicated, D: 








Nejd and its dependencies. 
Australia. * British mandate. 
ish zones and Tangier. 
| Jordan, British mandate. 
| Zealand. 








Omr 1,585 immigration visas out of a total quota of 65,721 for Great Britain and 

North Ireland were issued during the first eight months of the fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the summary of immigration visa figures just made public by the Depart- 
ment of State. The Department’s announcement follows in full text: 


Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 
Total quota, A; number of immigrant visas granted: preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance 


















A B c D 

Luxemburg .... 100 3 3 94 2-29 
Monaco ....... . 10D ose oe 100 2-29 
Morocco® ....... 100 ose 93 2-15 
Muscat (Omen) 100. sce ee 100 1-31 
TURUIEAY yvevcsese TOP «cae "6 100 2-29 
Nepal ...... os es 100 1-31 
Netherlands .... 3,153 56 92 3,005 2-29 
New Guinea’... Soe ek cae 100 2-29 
New. Zealand.... 100 3 28 69 1-31 
Norway ....... « 2,377 16 95 2,206 2-29 
Palestine® .. ° 100 14 9 77 2-29 
Persia ...... <e 100 5 11 84 1-31 
Poland - 6524 491 150 5,883 2-29 
Portugal ....... 440 152 ll 277 «2-29 
Ruanda and 

TOUR AIE o cece Se xis?) saan 100 12-31 
Rumania ...... ° 295 180... 115 2-29 
Russia” ........ 2,701 195 144 2,362 2-29 
Samoa, 

Western" .... 100) acc ve 100 1-31 
San Marino .... 100 © eee 100 1-31 
OO eee esd 100. eee 100 1-31 
South Africa, 

Union of ..... 100 5 33 62 2-15 
S. W. Africa’... ee ‘asa | Aa 100 2-15 
Spain vecccres ee 252 87 18 147 1-31 
Sweden ...... «- 3,314 73° #4123 «43,118 2-29 
Switzerland .... 1,707 36 53 1,618 2-29 
sc ca hanks 123 56 31 36 2-29 
Tanganyika’ .,. 200 jae ' 99 1-31 
Togoland‘ ...... 100 ose 100 2-31 
Togoland ...... Se 100 12-31 
Turkey ..... eee 226 100 = 71 55 2-29 

et aa s & ase ee ‘sau | <6 100 1-31 
Yugoslavia ..... 845 155 23 667 2-29 
po «+. 153,831 5,578 3,260 144,993 





| A B c D 
| Afghanistan ... SOR, aa. Avs 100 1-31 
1 RIAD, «osc 0 cree 100 100 ia | 
Andorra ........ 100... 100 2-29 
Arabian 
Peninsulat ... 100 see 100 1-31 
Armenia cece 100 rr 97 2-15 
Australia? ...... 100 9 50 41 1-31 
Austria ........ 1,413 51 60 1,302 2-29 
Belgium ....... 1,304 24 60 1,220 2-29 
Bessarabia ..... 100 36 1 63 2-29 
Bhutan ...... oe as oes 100 1-31 
Bulgaria ..... ee 100 4 1 95 2-29 
Cameroon’ ,.... 100 zs 100 12-31 
Cameroon ..... 100 on 100 12-31 
NO igs acah an 9 15 76 1-31 
Czechoslovakia.. 163 «35 2,676 2-29 
Danzig .. 4 1 95 2-29 
Denmark 41 102 1,038 2-29 
| Egypt 2 3 95 1-31 
| Estonia 7 3 106 2-29 
Ethiopia sie S° auc 100 1-31 
Finland 20 12 537 2-29 
France 93 123 2,870 2-29 
Germany ° . 974 471 24,512 2-29 
Great Britain®.. 65,721 621 964 64,136 2-29 
GROROD oe ccsnce’ 307 67 = 219 2-29 
Hejaz and Nejd. eee Sas 100 1-31 
Hungary ....... 869 198 46 625 2-29 
Iceland ........ 100 1 1 98 2-29 
DN cn ce'sdean'ed 100 1 10 89 1-31 
BOOM c65.04000 cand 100 4 96 1-31 
Irish Free State 17,853 67 250 17,536 2-29 
| Italy ......seees 5,802 1,238 109 4,455 2-29 
MEM, sascctacas 100 1 1 98 1-31 
Latvia ..... whee 236 17 6 213 2-29 
}RAMORER. «000s 09,00 Sn) Seas 100 9-30 
Liechtenstein . SM sss), oad 100 2-29 
| Lithuania ...... 386 6140 8 238 2-29 


‘Except Muscat, Aden Settlement and Protectorate and the Kingdom of the Hejaz and 

“Including Tasmania, Papua and all islands appertaining to 
‘French mandate. 
*Including appertaining islands, Australian mandate. 
* Belgian mandate. 
“Mandate of the Union of South Africa. 
‘* And other Pacific islands under Japanese mandate, 


Note.—The above figures represent visas actually recorded as issued under each quota. 
Reports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been allotted to distant con- 
sulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the month for which 
allotted. The figures given for visas issued at the end of a given month are therefore in some 
cases, especially in the quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, provisional in char- 
| acter and are less than the total obtained at a later date. 
fusion that the above figures represent the number of aliens who have entered the United 


* And Northern Ireland. * French and Span- 
S With Trans- 
4 Mandate of New 


% And The Lebanon, French mandate, 


10 European and Asiatic. 


Since there has been some con- 


j States, it should be pointed out that the above statistics refer to the number of immigration 
; Visas issued which may or may not have been used for entry by the aliens to whom they 


| Were issued. 


Public April 1, granted 30 


and acted on 9 examiners’ reports. The 


— transmitter, 1,550 kc., 500 w., A3 emis- 
n. 

W10XB, Joseph Byman, granted authority 
to relay message from Mayor of Boston to 
Mayors of Hartford and New York on April 
2, for one day only. 

KGIS, KFK, Pacific American Fisheries, 
Excursion Inlet, Alaska, granted construc- 
tion permit, coastal telegraph and point-to- 
point telegraph service; coastal 500 kc. call- 
ing, 425 and 460 working, 200 w., Al and A2 
emission; point-to-point telegraph frequency 
246 ke. for communication with WXA, Ju- 
neau, Alaska, 212 ke. for communication 
with other point-to-point stations in that 
vicinity, power 200 w., Al and A2 emission. 

Western Air Express, Inc., granted air- 
= licenses, available until April 1, 1933, 

Western Air Express, Inc., granted aircraft 
licenses, available until March 1, 1933, only. 

QM, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Rocky Point, N. Y., granted marine re- 
lay and coastal telegraph licenses, 143 kc. 
calling; 170 kc, working, 2 kw., emission AL 
only on 143 kce., AL and A2 on 170 ke. 

W2XY, W2XW, W2XU, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., portable, in New ersey, 
granted general experimental license, fre- 
quencies 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 
ke., 10 w.; Al, A2, A3 and special emission. 

W6XM, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., granted experimental 
license, frequencies, 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 
27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 ke., 
50 w., emission Al, A2, A3 and special. 

KFT, Pacific Communication Co., Everett, 
Wash,, granted modification of license for 
ausnarisy to operate station by remote con- 


| ton, Md., granted construction permit for 


W9XH, Ford Motor Co., Lansing, Mich., 
granted renewal of special experimental li- 
cense, 389 kc., 1 kw., A2 emission. 

W6XI RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 
Calif., granted renewal of Special experi- 
mental license, frequenciés 6,845, 6,860,, 
9,010, 9,480, 10,390, 10,410, 10,620, 11,950, 13,- 
690, 13,780, 15,460, 18,020, 18,060, 20,780 ke., 
80 kw., emission Al, A2, A3 and special. 

K6X0O, RCA Communications, Inc., Ka- 
huka, Hawaii, granted renewal of license. 

W8FDG, Robert M. Long, Wellston, Ohio, 
granted permission to operate station at 
Wellston High School on April 8. 

W8EZZ, James R. Patterson, Wellston, 
Ohio, franted authority to operate station 
at Wellston High School on April 8. 

WSV, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Savannah, Ga., granted 60-day license 
to operate coastal station at Savannah pend- 
ing action on formal application. 

os 


‘ Set for hearing: 

WOWO, The Main Auto Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., requests construction permit 
to install new 30-kw. equipment and in- 
crease operating power from 10 to 25 kw. 
Also modification of license to increase op- 
erating power to 25 kw. and hours of op- 
eration from sharing with WWVA to un- 
limited. 

WJAR, The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I., 
requests modification of license to increase 
night power from 250 to 500 w. on experi- 
mental basis. 

KFJZ, R. S. Bishop, Fort Worth, Tex., re- 
quests consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to Fort Worth Broadcasters, Inc. 

United States Radio & Television Cor- 
poration, Marion, Ind., requests construction 
permits for experimental purposes, 43-46, 
48.5-50.3, 60-80 megacycles, 1 kw. 

WGBB, Harry H. Carman, Freeport, N. Y., 
requests modification of license to increase 
hours of operation to include time now as- 
signed to RJ. Now divides with WJBI, 
WCOH and WMRJ. 

++ + 
Miscellaneous: 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc.; WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, Inc., New 
York; WNYC, Department of Plant and 
Structures, New York, stations granted per- 
mission to present oral arguments April 
13, beginning at 10 a. m. (one hour to each 

arty), in support of, in opposition to, or 
ae ppotacetion of Examiner’s; Report 

0. ; 

KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corp., Mit- 
chell, S. Dak., application for renewal of 
license withdrawn from hearing docket, and 
regular renewal issued. 

KMO, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., application 
for renewal of license dismissed from hear- 
ing docket and regular license issued. 

WRAK, Clarence R. Cummins, Williams- 
port, Pa., denied request to reconsider its 
decision of March 18 and postpone effective 
date of order limiting station to part time 
operation. 

WODX, Mobile Broadcasting Corp., Mo- 
bile, Ala., application for modification of li- 
cense heretofore designated for hearing, 
Caeningee from docket at request of appli- 
cant. 

J. E. Wharton and M. B. Cline, Joplin, 
Mo., application for new station to operate 
on 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited time, hereto- 
fore designated for hearing, denied. Appli- 
cant failed to enter appearance within time 
allowed. 

Action on Examiners’ Reports: 

Puget Sound Broadcasting Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., granted renewal of license and modi- 
fication of license 570 ke., 500 w. day and 
night, unlimited time of operation, sustain- 
ing Examiner Ellis A. Yost. 

Mosby’s Inc., Missoula, Mont., denied con- 
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Are Classified by Census Bureau 





Ts information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 

Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special. summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Oregon (1930 
population 953,786) : 
Number 
of 
stores 
Total, all StOres ....cccccccvcccccscecccccescessesess 14,640 






















General merchandise group .....scccccseecsescscceece 551 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 

and over, exclusive of food sales) . 10 
Department stores without food depa 

000 and over) ........ Cec ovecceverveeces 57 
Dry goods stores with food departments ..... 17 
Dry goods stores without food departments .......... 191 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 79 
General merchandise stores without f departments 56 
Army and navy goods stores ..........+++s: ecccsecceee 13 
Variety, S-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ....sseeeeee: 128 

AULOMOUVE BTOUP ..cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccscccs 3,250 
Motor vehicles—sales and S€FVice .,..cseesecsecceseces 398 
Used-car establishments ........... eeeces 40 
Accessories, tires, and batteries ..... seececccees 69 
Battery shops (including rep@irs) ......eecesccseceeeee 61 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) ......ssecccecsees 75 
Filling stations (gas, ofl, and fuel Ofl) .....ecseecseee 537 
Filling stations with tires and accessories ............ 534 
Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 

groceries, or other merchandise ....... 503 
Motor cycles (only) ........ Ceececsccccccvcese 4 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies .. 4 
Bicycle shops .......... SEWedee Ws 2sinee 6s oe 21 
Body, fender, and paint shops ...........-+.+++ We aiside 55 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 919 


Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 
gas and oil) ..... ceeeegecoes . 
Radiator shops (including repairs) 
Aircraft and accessories .........+.++ 
Boats (motor boats, yachts, canoes) 
























Apparel group .......... bheseges ce ccepeccccccoscecce 828 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ...... ccccee 14 
Hats and caps (men’s and boys’) .... 4 
Men's furnishings ...........sse00.: 51 
Men’s clothing and furnishings ... 148 
Children’s specialty shops ........... 3 
Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops ....... eocccces 134 
Clothing stores—men’s, women’s, and children’s...... 39 
Millinery ShOps ......sseeseees 92 
Men’s shoe stores ..... 5 
Women’s shoe stores 12 
Men's, women’s and children’s shoe sto 149 
Furriers—fur shoos ........... epee’ 13 
Hosiery shops and knit goods shops 8 
Corsets and lingerie shops ........ 7 
Custom tailors .......cccsceees 132 
Dressmakers ..... ivesvene cece 10 
Infants’ wear shops ...... 02 Seee0 5 
Other apparel and ACCESSOTICS .....ceecceceessccescsce 2 

Furniture and household group ......csccccsceesesee 426 
Furniture stores .......scececcccecsecceeceecs oe 260 
Drapery, curtain, and upholstery stores ..... ° 6 
Floor covering stores Ca eedceecvedccrccsesecccocce 8 
China, glassware, crockery, tinware, enamelware .. 6 
Household appliances (electrical) ...........++++ 100 
Household appliances (other than electrical) ........ 19 
Pictures and framing ...... Celstoveccddecceocosocce eeees 10 


Antique shops ... os6 evectsopesies nueee 5 
Awnings, flags, banners, window shades and tents .... 4 




























































































Interior decorator stores .....-.--.seeesecceeceeees ones 7 
Other home furnishings and appliances .........ssee. 1 
Lumber and building group ........sseececccccsescee 868 
Lumber and building materials ...... 252 
Lumber and hardware . 10 
Roofing ......... 29 
Hardware stores 200 
Electrical shops .. ecocscesococece 55 
Heating appliances and Oil DUINeErs .......--sseeeseeee 39 
Plumbing, neating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 210 
Glass and MIrror SNOPS ....eceseceececeecrerecceceseece 8 
Paint and glass StOres .....sesecesecseeeeees ecccecccce 74 
POOR SOUP ..cccccccces enedeasceseeasecvices pooosecss OO 
j Candy stores (mut StoreS) .........eeeees e 38 
| Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) 543 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (including 
milk dealers) ........+++. nbsee ° 85 
Eggs and poultry dealers ............ 14 
| Deticatessen stores .......seeeer eens 24 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets ..... occcecccccoccce 135 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) ......+6++ 1,977 
Groceries with meats ....... cecetecccccccece e 365 
Meat markets with groceries 83 
Fish markets (sea foods) . 36 
| Meat markets ....... wecccees ° . 508 
Bakeries (bakery-goods stores) ° 98 
Coffee, tea, spices .........e00. 19 
Farm products, general . ee 12 
General 100d StOres ......cerescevcccccccscveesesseseces 7 
Restaurants and eating PIaceS ...sccccsececsecssceees 1,316 
Cafeterias ......+-- 34 
Restaurants ... 482 
Lunch rooms ....... eye ececcccccsece eesees oocccoce 537 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands, box lunches .... 193 
Soft-drink stands ...ccccscccevercereececesss cvcessecce 66 
Bottled waters ....cscccccccssccccvccscvcesssseseeseeses 4 
Second-hand Stores .....sseeseecsecescecsessesssseene 283 
Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand). 47 
Tires and batteries (second-hand) 7 
Furniture (second-hand) .. 99 
Pawnshops (saleS) ......s.seeeesees 8 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) ........+... 36 
Lumber and building materials (second-hand) 3 
Hardware (second-hand) .........++++. eoceeeceee 12 
Books (second-hand) ........++++ cegea reeds paeets 3 
Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks, sawdust, etc. ...... 4 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise .......sseese+ 64 
Other retail stores .....c..sceesececccceesseecsesseese 3,712 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchand! 
With groceries) .....ccccccccecceveccesesscscccsssece 444 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or "si 
SHOES) ..ccccscccccccccdcccccccccscsesccesscesecssccece 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 
or notions) we ececcccenccsccccccccecceecccese 128 
Book stores cccceesees 31 
Cigar stores with fountains 39 
Cigar stands ..... coccccccce eove 149 
Cigar stores without fountains . 188 
Coal and wood yards .......seecceceeeecsece 147 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) ...... 5 
Coal and feed dealers .......seeeeeveseces 7 
Drug stores without fountains ° 349 
Drug stores with fountains .........--sseeeess eee 218 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipment .. eco 46 
Farm implements, hay, grain and feed ........+ 12 
POO SCOTOS .iccccccoccccccccccecceyscccocs 143 
Harness SNOps .....e.seressvcesccvccesscces percccescocce 37 
Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy and bee- 
Keeping SUPPHes) ....cccccccccccesccscccssecceseseses 79 
Florists .......++ eecccecce eeececcees 94 
Art and gift shops .... 19 
Toys and novelties ee 24 
Jewelry stores ........ cosvcccccee 234 
Luggage and leather goods stores ........ 10 
Musical instruments and music stores (w 23 
MOWS GORIOTS ...0ccciciccndvovecdevccccccccocce e 46 
Office and school supplies .........seseeeeeeeees ee e 18 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail . 21 
Office and store furniture and equipment ....... 16 
THPOWEIUATS ove vccvcceccccese 15 
Opticians and optometrists .. 50 
Radio and electrical shops ......... 100 
Radios and musical instruments .. 44 
Sporting goods specialty stores ... 25 
Sporting goods, toys. and stationery ......... benecese 3 
Scientific and medical instruments, supplies and 
eqwinmens GORIOEE. os cccccccescccnveces eevecse cobenne 5 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers . 33 
Blank books and paper products ...... . 6 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) 12 
Stationers and engravers .....-...+++++0% 21 
Cooperage—barrels, boxes, crates, casks 3 
Barbers’ supplies, at retail ......... 6 





Cameras and photographic supplies 5 : ERS PEER 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 3 





Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods ......... 23 
Leather and findings, at retail ........ Coerbeccccscccce 6 
Livestock Gealers ,..csciccccccecvecsccecesssescssevecs 3 
Malt products and supplie 22 
Machinery ...... Caecevesebee eeescccocs 13 
Monuments and tOMbStONES ........seeeeeceseeeneees 17 
Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc. 14 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) .... 4 
Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) ...... ee 7 
Sign shops ..........- gecaecnceecseesccsccsccecs sadehesve 11 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 74 
WRRCIOMEITOR © oc ccc cnescrervesewccctcecscceccceseccscesese 87 


*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 








struction permit to change frequency from 
1,420 ke. to 570 ke., power from 100 to 500 
w., and limited hours to unlimited hours 
of operation, sustaining Examiner Yost. 


KXA, American Radio Tel. Co., Seattle, 
Wash., granted renewal of license to operate 
on 760 kc., 500 w. day, 250 w. night, limited 
time, sustaining Examiner Yost. 


Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La., granted 
construction permit to increase power from 
50 to 100 w., 1,310 ke., eliminating time divi- 
sion with WTSL, Laurel, Miss. Hours of 
operation as follows: 7 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
daily; Monday to Friday 5 to 8 p. m.; Satur- 
day 2 to > 2 m., and Sunday 4 to 7 p. m. 
Sustaining Examiner R. H. Hyde. 

WTSL, G. A. Houseman, Laurel, Miss., 
application for renewal of station license 
remanded to hearing docket for additional 
testimony, and temporary license granted 
to operate the following hours on 1,310 kc. 
with 100 w.: 6 to 7 a. m., 1 to 7 p. m., 9:30 
to 12 midnight on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday; 1 to 9:30 p. m., Tuesdav, Thursday, 
and Saturday; 1 p. m. to 12 midnight Sun- 
day. Sustaining Examiner Hyde. 

Edmund J. Maurer, Mount Clemens, Mich., 
denied construction rmit for new station 
to. operate on 1,500 ke., 100 w., share with 
WMPC, sustaining Examiner R. L. Walker. 

WMPC, First Methodist Protestant Church, 
Lapeer, Mich., granted renewal of license 
to operate on 1,500 kce., 100 w., with the 
following hours: Daily, except Saturday, | 
Sunday and Thursday, 10 a. m. to 2 p. m., | 
3:30 to 6 p. m., 7 to 10:30 p. m.; Sunday, | 
7:30 to 11 p. m. 

Pine Tree Broadcasting Corporation, Ban- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


cifically. 


Q. 


morning? A. 


A. 





of the 


State, 


Net sales 
929) 


(1 
$460,170,647 


$70,324,844 


19,809,813 
32,424,902 
6 


5,132,514 
8.844.205 


3,879,608 
72, 


10,597,938 
306 ,234 


$27,692,569 
387,601 
109,943 
1,018,388 





$18,186,988 
11,798,289 
118,837 
656,636 
610,235 


3,573,788 
922,819 


266,893 
41,175 


$29,923,367 
14,796,815 


1,391,137 


$101,758,260 
395,929 
4,818,290 


3,323,080 
571,037 
456,887 

1,583,332 

48,465,175 
17,408,185 


896,322 
17,876,849 
1,902,121 
734,044 
54,489 
102,999 


$21,243,616 
,399,106 
9,851,971 
7,191,417 
1,694,861 
1,095,400 
10,861 


$2,479,100 





$85,193,705 
14,228,806 
651,767 
3,247,594 


170,832 


4,040,935 
1,353,969 


365,576 
235,007 


101,901 
‘757,242 


Farm Products 
Show Recession 


In Market Value 


Vegetables Still Hold Gains 

















Per cent Per ‘ . 
total capita Resulting From Freezing 
8a 
100.00 $482.50/ Weather, Says Bureau of 
15.29 $73.73 . . 
Agricultural Economics 
4,30 20.77 
7.05 34.00 With butter, grain, cotton and livestock 
in 453, prices having dropped in the last week of 
1.05 5.06|March, farm products as a group have 
Go 2-1¢|lost some of the ground they had gained 
1.08 5.23|in price increases during the earlier part 
22.46 $108.38 of the month, the Market News Service 
14.29 68.94|0f the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
= a has just announced. 
118 ‘37 | Vegetablts were said still to be bringing 
Vis 2.37/more money than they did before the 
1.92 9.27| recent freezing weather, while feeds and 
hay, according to the Service, were being 
= << maintained in price. The announcement, 
‘04 ‘19 | entitled “A Glance at the Market,” and 
02 .12| summarizing the price status and changes 
10 .47\ of farm products, follows in full text: 
= ment Farm products in late March lost some of 
07 32, the gains made earlier in the month. Grain, 
04 “91 | cotton, livestock and butter showed declines 
‘01 04'during the last full week of March. Mill 
01 06 | feeds and hay sold fairly steady. Eggs recov- 
saute ——— jered a little in price becauies . ee 
fresh receipts. Vegetables dropped @ 
oe. = the rapid mid-month rise, but still brought 
“02 “12 more money than before the freeze. Apples 
"22 1.07| have held recent price advances and show 
1.59 7.69 | firm market action. A 
01 05 | Cotton Demand Slack 
= eed The cotton market tended slightly down- 
23 1.12| Ward toward the end of March. Both foreign 
‘03 ‘14| and domestic demand for spot cotton was 
16 ‘76 | Somewhat less active but sellers asking basis 
"82 3.93 | Was still very firm and higher than appeared 
10 ‘49 |of interest to buyers. Inquiries were directed 
‘05 ‘95 |to white strict low middling to strict mid- 
“02 ‘07 , dling, inclusive, in the lengths 7% inch up to 
“28 137\1 inch. Offerings of spot cotton continued 
‘01 ‘03 | light with holders still indifferent sellers. At 
“e “91 | the decline it appeared the offerings of spot 
. ‘o1|cotton by producers did not increase. Ac- 
Sania aa cording to the eee bongo 3 the Cm. one 
were operated during February, 20. 
3.96 $19.07 | cotton Mpinning spindles compared with 25.8 
2.56 12.37| million for February, 1931. According to the 
.03 .12| preliminary report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
14 69) sus. ginnings for the 1931 crop amounte’ to 
13 .64 | 17,060,772 equivalent 500-pound beles. This 
78 3.75 | figure compares with the estimate of the De- 
.20 .97| partment of Agriculture of Dec. 8 of 16,919,000 
.03 -12 | equivalent 500-pound bales. 
01 04! Crop developments and the rate of disap- 
01 .05| pearance of the world’s wheat surplus re- 
06 .28| mained leading features in the general wheat 
01 .04| market situation. Recent freezes set back the 
a —— | domestic wheat crop in some areas but the 
6.50 $31.37 | actual damage is still uncertain. No impor- 
3.22 15.51| tant changes have been reported in foreign 
-10 .50| crop conditions. Domestic cash wheat mar- 
10 .48| kets were weaker and prices declined 2 to 4 
1.45 6.97| cents per bushel. Current marketings were 
25 1.23'small. The rye market was comparatively 
-10 .49|firm. Cash corn markets were relatively 
96 4.63| firmer than futures as a result of the light 
02 10| receipts. Oats prices fluctuated within rather 
30 1.46| narrow limits. Barley had independent 
——- —-— |strength and prices held about steady at the 
22.09 $106.69! principal markets. 
a sm Hay Markets Quiet 
1 | Hay markets were very quiet near the end 
72 3.48! of March. The light supplies were in slow 
12 .60|demand. Prices ranged from barely steady to 
10 .48 | slightly lower, as consumption became lighter 
34 1.66 | due to more moderate weather which has re- 
10.53 50.81| duced feeding requirements generally and 
3.78 18.25| made pasturage available in the more south- 
69 3.22|/ern sections. Farmers report an. intention to 
19 '94| use 54,195.000 acres for tame hay in 1932, 
3.88 18.74| which is 1.4 per cent more than the acreage 
41 2.00 | harvested in 1931. 
16 ont Feedstuffs remained in slow demand during 
01 06 | late March and despite the lower grain mar- 
02 .11| kets, prices were fairly well maintained. 
—— Light offerings and lack of selling peoeaue 
4.60 $22.27 | helped sustain wheat feeds since demand. al- 
30 1.47| though improved slightly ‘by colder weave 
2.14 10.33 | continued of limited volume and for immedi- 
56 7.54|ate needs only. Cottonseed, linseed and soy- 
37 1.77| bean meals were unchanged to lower. Gluten 
23 1.15| feed and meal and hominy feed_were eee 
e .01| despite the weakness = oom Tankage an 
— lfalfa meal were unchanged. 
53 $2.60 e Uneven supply distribution, traceable largely 
Al '55|to weather conditions but attributed in part 
f ‘02| to holders’ desire to unload ahead of tax 
-20 96 |assessment day, which in some mites 
-03 "15! States falls on April 1, made for erratic ores e 
03 ‘16|in cattle in late March. Steers outenle 
01 ‘04 carcass beef formed a large quota of the e 
02 .07| cago supply. Common grades were not we 
01 .06| merous, and were of relatively active anne. 
.02 .12 | The extreme top at Chicago on weighty stee . 
10 '47| was $8.75, while the best yearlings sold a 
— —— | $8.10. 
18.50 $89.32 | Stock Yard Prices : 
| f slaughter steers and year- 
3.08 14.92 | THe Du en e528 to $7.50. Shipping de- 
|mand at Chicago expanded, eastern killers 
14 68 | evidently figuring on enlarged consumer de- 
| mand following the lenten period. The cur- 
a 3.41 lrent condition of the dressed beef market, 
25 1.01 | however, was not such as to lend encourage- 
— 98 | ment to packer-buyers. Prices of veal calves, 
= 1.67 | although selling somewhat below the mogth’s 
35 2.87 | best levels, were about $1 above recent mae 
1.18 5.48 | points and about the same as at the beg ste 
= = ning of the month. Stocker and: feeder cattle 
; ¥ y re well sustained. 
1.99 9.60 | “*Atter “showing some strength through ~ 
1.32 6.38 | middle of March under comparatively ligne 
79 3.81 | receipts, the hog market weakened during the 
26 1.28 | last part of the month, but prices still were 
1.85 8.92 higher than in early March. Recent top @ 
.04 18| Chicago was $4.40. Chicago unloads carried ° 
somewhat increased quota of heavy hogs, = 
88 4.24| 2 decreased percentage of lights and at an 
1.42 | weights. The - quem of the lig 
7 ' Ss was somewhat improved. 
05 24 neftnough receipts of sheep and lambs R. 
90 4.36) measured by the supply at 12 large mar * 
‘o -18 | centers were smaller than either the prece “ 
16 7 | ing week or the corresponding week a yea 
19 9 | ago demand was less active. All killing 
a ‘a classes of sheep and lambs were weak with a 
' dency. 
18 8 | The seleaeanee of manufacturers to purchase 
07 35! wool in sizable quantities until more aes 
10 47 | ness on goods has been booked or is in sig 
36 1.72 dominated the raw wool market situation 
35 1.6 during the last part of March. The quiet- 
12 ness of demand and the persistent pressure 
.05 25\for lower prices. caused a generally easing 
| ency of quotations. 
02 Al re soiling policy on the part of the ree 
16 -19|ceivers and the cautiousness of the buyers 
01 06 | soon developed an easier tone in the butter 
02 .08 | market toward the close of March, followed 
13 63} py declines at all markets. The lower price 
01 02 level failed to improve confidence. 
0 4 Cheese Quotations Unchanged 
01 03! Cheese market sentiment in producing cen- 
02 09 ters appeared somewhat more settled at the 
° .0l\end of March. All quotations remained gen- 
-02 10 erally unchanged for the eighth consecutive 
04 19!week. The comparatively light current re- 
Al 1.95 | ceipts found a ready outlet, but the move- 
06 .31| ment of storage cheese was said to be less 
01 .05 active. Cheese quotations from foreign mar- 
02 .09'!kets showed but slight changes. 
.02 10 So far the demand for eggs to be placed in 
.03 12 |storage has been negligible, and receivers have 
34 1.63|\either had to push the daily arrivals into 
19 .92|consumption by whatever concessions were 


| Activity of Utility in Maine 
On Legislation Is Outlined 


[Continued from Page 5.) 

is a payment to Mr. Burleigh of $2,000 that 
is carried in a voucher that refers to Lincoln 
County; do you know who got that money? 

A. I do not know who got that money spe-| 
I imagine it went to the county 
chairman down there. 

Q. There is $200 paid to Burleigh and car- 
ried under Rural Expense. 
got that money? A. No, I do not. 
Well, you were 
with Mr. Chantland w 
were you not? A. I think during all of it. 

Q. And you heard his testimony here this 


I did. 


Q. Did Mr. Chantland say anything which 
you think ought to be’ corrected? 
there was one very minor variance, I do not 
think it makes any difference. 

Q. What was that? 
I understood him to say that he under- 
stood from me that all of the committee 
went once over the entire State together. 
sibly I misunderstood 
not absolutely wee, we all went over most | 
of that State together; 
go into either Frankliy or Oxford County, | C&SeS perhaps 
Sin ten ne fe Reckonns, pechente 3 j}land was correct in most of his statements, 
| going into those two counties, 
the State we went over together, and much | 
at least two of us together 
, Went over for the second time, and in some 


Do you know who 


present during the talk 
en he was up in Maine, 


it; 


| mecessary or to store on their own account, 
This is a marked contrast with last year when 
the movement was unusually brisk at the 
beginning of the season. What happens later 
on will depend upon the production trend, 
the price situation, and the outlook for busie 
}mess conditions next Fall. 

upplies of hothouse roilers were only 
|moderate, and the market held steady but 
quiet. Small turkeys were in active demand 
and receipts were closely cleared. Large toms 
were offered freely but sold slowly. Quota- 
|tions on young hens remained practically 
junchanged, but declined two cents on young 
jtoms. Fowls were in light supply and prices 
|fairly well maintained as a rule. 
Plantings of potatoes in the United States 
| this year are expected to be scarcely 2 per 
cent greater than those of last year, with most 
}ot the increase in the North Central States 
and the West. The Chicago carlot potato 
| market was lower on all arrivals, and late- 
|March futures were a little weaker with April 
|future prices about 10 cents per 100 pounds 
above the March asking level. Florida Spauld- 
ling Rose potatoes were somewhat lower at $4 
,per barrel at shipping points and terminal 
}prices also declined slightly. 

Sweet-potato plantings this season may be 
increased about 15 per cent over the harvested 
acreage of last year, wi practically all of 
the increase in the Southérn States. 

All cabbage was selling lower except Texas 
|stock. Apples held prices firmly at shipping 
Pos-| Points. Onions were declining from the ree 





A. Well, 


I think that is|cemt high price levels. 








I personally did not 


a third time, but that was @ 


1| very minor variance. I think Colonel Chant- 


but most of Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 3. 


< 






“Business Level 
In Philadelphia 


Region Declines 





Slight Improvement Shown, 
However, in Sentiment in 
Month, Federal Reserve 
Bank States in Review 


Philiadelphia, Pa., April 1—While there 
has been some slight improvement in 
business sentiment in the last month in 
the Third Federal Reserve District, general 
business activity has declined instead of 
increasing as it should at this time, ac- 
cording to the monthly business review of 
the Federal Resereve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, just issued. 

The section of the review dealing with 
financial conditions in the district follows 
in full text: 

Borrowings from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia declined from $122- 
000,000 to $87,000,000 during the four weeks 
ended March 16, reflecting almost entirely 
repayments by Philadelphia banks. Accom- 
modation extended to country member 
banks has been holding rather steadily 
around $60,000,000 in the last two months. 

Financing Operations 

The funds to reduce borrowings ap- 
parently were derived mainly from the 
sale of investments and appear in the 
Federal reserve figures as a large favor- 
able balance in the settlements of com- 
merical and financial transactions with 
other districts. 


¢ 


i. 


About $5,000,000 of currency returned | 


from circulation; a little more than in the 
corresponding periods of either of the 
two preceding years, but the effect of this 
upon borrowings was offset by the with- 
drawal of $6,000,000 of funds from the 
market by the Treasury. 

With a large gain in cash reserves and 
a decline in the combined note and de- 
posit liability, the reserve ratio of this 
bank rose sharply from 59.2 to 67 per cent. 
This was the highest ratio since the 
,middle of December. 


Deposits Show Decline 


During the last quarter of 1931 and 
the first two months of this year de- 
posits of member banks decreased sub- 


stantially. 
In contrast with this steady decline, 
the statements of weekly reporting 


member banks, most of which are located 
in Philadelphia, show marked stability in 
net demand and time deposits over the 
past four weeks. Loans to customers de- 
clined $7,000,000 to $694,000,000; nearly all 
of this was in loafs on the security of 
stocks and bonds. 

Secured loans also account for much of 
the reduction of more than $100,000,000 in 
customers’ loans over the past year, show- 
ing a decrease of 18 per cent; other loans, 
which probably reflect more closely credit 
granted for productive purposes, have ‘not 
changed materially of late and are only 8 
per cent less than a year ago. 

Security Holdings Lower 

Security holdings of the reporting banks 
declined $6,000,000 from Feb. 17 to March 
16, although they had been allotted more 
than $30,000,000 of new United States se- 
curities on March 15. The substantial 
sales indicated by these figures enabled 
— a to reduce borrowings from this 

ank. 

Statistics on bank failures in this dis- 
trict reflect a more favorable banking 
situation. Eleven banks suspended op- 
erations in January and three in Febru- 
ary, the last of these taking place on 
Feb. 11. No banks have closed in March 
up to the 24th of the month, while two 
were reopened. 

Subscriptions from this district to two 
new issues of United States certificates 
of indebtedness totaled $218,000,000, or 
about 15 per cent of all subscriptions out- 
side of the New York district. Allot- 
ments to the district amounted to nearly 
$52,000,000, only about a quarter of the 
subscriptions, and of this total $11,000,000 
represented exchanges for maturing se- 
curities. 

Although outstanding acceptances of 
banks in the United States declined dur- 
ing February from $961,000,000 to $919,- 
000,000, obligations of banks in this dis- 
trict increased from $15,118,000 to $15,- 
961,000. 


Revised Bank Laws 
Sought in Michigan 





Governor Also Advises Change 
To Permit Income Tax 


Lansing, Mich., April 1, 


Revision of the State banking laws and 
initiation of an amendment to the Consti-- 
tution to permit an income tax were among 
the recommendations made by Governor 
Wilber M. Brucker in his message to a 
special session of the Legislature which 
has just convened. 

"He also proposed a reduction of 15 per 
cent in the salaries of State employes and 
a like reduction of school budgets. His 
4 recommendations included the following: 

Broaden the scope of the statutes relative 
to issuance of so-called ‘‘calamity’’* bonds by 
cities, townships and counties. 

Extend the period of redemption for prop- 
erty sold for taxes and reduce the penalties. 
‘ Set up an instalment plan for payment of 
axes. 

Reduce present allowances for printing of 
tax sale notices in counties where the num- 
ber of extensions arg in excess of 15,000. 

Render Federal land bank bonds and ap- 
proved first mortgages on real estate legal 
securities for deposits of public funds. 

Permit reorganization of banks by 85 per 
cent of the depositors. 

Allow distribution of assets of closed banks 
as necessity of reducing such assets to 
cash. 

Give receivers authority to seek loans from 
the Federal Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

Set up a uniform scale of salaries for re- 
ceivers. 

Create a temporary commission made up 
of three State officers to study the real es- 
tate bond situation and give assistance to 
bondholders’ committees. 

Ratify the so-called “lame duck” amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

Provide for the refunding of bond and note 

ebligations of the political subdivisions and 
assessment districts subject to approval by 
the State administrative board and for a 
limited period. 
‘ Permit refunding of the $5,000,000 soldiers’ 
“bonus bonded indebtedness which matures in 
“July, 1932, making it payable over a period 
of four years with immediate payment of 
$1,000,000. 

Create a personnel commission composed 
of six members of the Legislature and three 
appointive citizens to equalize salaries of 
State employes and reduce salaries in the 
higher brackets. 

Reduce contractual service and supplies and 
materials accounts payable out of the mill 
taxes of the University of Michigan and Mich- 
gan State College by 15 per cent. 

Require cut of 15 per cent of local school 
budgets under those of 1930 and require ap- 
proval of the State administrative board be- 
fore such budgets may be increased. 

Initiate an income tax amendment to the 

, State Constitution to be voted uuon in the 
Fall election, the revenues to be used in re- 










Poses. 

Curtailment of the State highway construc- 
tion appropriation. 

Diversion of the entire weight tax to the 
counties including the appropriation to care 
for the McNitt Township Act. 

Distribution of the 
funds in part to cities and villages as well 











insure wise distribution in respect to ob- 
* digations such as Covert road bonds, the gen- 








FEDERAL BANKING 





tiring general property taxes for school pur-! 


additional highway | 


as counties and strict State supervision to! 





Changes in Glass Banking Bill |Sentiment Better 
Suggested by Reserve Board) Qy Finances in 


= 


adding at the end thereof two new para- 
graphs reading as follows: 


‘Whenever it shall be deemed necessary 
in order to obtain adequate information re- 
garding the relations between any bank ad- 
mitted to membership under the provisions 
of this section and its affiliates or the effect 
of such relations upon the management or 
condition cf such bank, it may be required 
under rules and regulations @rescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board to obtain and fur- 
nish such reports as to any or all of its af- 
filiates as may be called for. 

‘Each such report shall contain such in- 
formation and shall be submitted at such 
time as may be specified in the call therefor. 
Any member bank which fails to furnish any 
report of an affiliate when and as required 
shall be subject to a penalty of $100 for each 
day during which such failure continues. 
Such penalty may be assessed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, in its discretion, and, when 
assessed, may be collected by the Federal Re- 
serve bank by suit or otherwise. 

‘Any examiner selected or approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board may examine any af- 
filiate of any bank admitted to membership 
under the provisions of this section when it 
shall be deemed necessary in order to inform 
the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal 
Reserve bank of the relations of such affiliate 
with such member bank or of the effect of 
such relations upon the management or con- 
dition of such member bank. 


‘The examiner making the examination of 
any such affiliate shall have power to make 
a thorough examination of all the affairs 
of the affiliate, and in doing so he shall have 
power to administer oaths and to examine 
any of the officers, directors, employes, and 
agents thereof under oath, and to make a 
report of his findings to the Federal Reserve 
Board or to the Federal Reserve bank. 

‘The expenses of any examination made 
under the provisions of this paragraph may, 
in the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board, be assessed against the affiliate ex- 
amined and, when so assessed, shall be paid 
by the affiliate examined. If such affiliate 
shall refuse to pay such expenses or shall 
fail to do within 60 days after the date of 
such assessment, then such expenses may be 
assessed against the affiliated member bank 
and, when so assessed, shall be paid by such 
member bank; 

‘Provided, however, That, if the affiliation 
is with two or more member banks, such ex- 
penses may be assessed against, and collected 
such proportions as the Federal Reserve 
Board may prescribe. 

‘If any affiliate of a bank admitted to mem- 
bership under the provisions of this section 
shall refuse to permit an examiner to make 
an examination of such affiliate or refuse 
to give any information required in the course 
of any such examination, the member bank 
with which it is affillated shall be subject 
to a penalty of not more than $100 for each 
day that any such refusal shall continue. 
Such penalty may be assessed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in its discretion, and, 
when so assessed, may be collected by the 


Federal Reserve bank = or otherwise. 


Sec. 9. The Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting between 
sections 23 and 24 thereof the following 
new section: 


‘Section 23(a). No national banking asso- 
ciation and no State member bank shall (1) 
make any loan or any extension of credit to, 
or purchase securities under repurchase 
agreement from, any of its affiliates, or (2) 
invest any of its funds in the capital stock, 
bonds, or other obligation of any of such 
affiliate, or (3) accept the capital stock, bonds, 
or other obligations of any such affiliate as 
collateral security for advances made to any 
individual, partnership, association, or cor- 





| 


from, any or all of such member banks in} 
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Revision of Clause on Borrowing Powers of 
Member Banks Is Proposed 





HE privilege accorded a member bank of borrowing at its regional reserve bank 
on its own promissory notes would be broadened by the amendment suggested by 
the Federal Reserve Board as a substitute for the provision of the Glass bill (S. 
©4115) dealing with the seventh paragraph of section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act. 
The Reserve Board would permit borrowings of this character for periods of 90 
days, if the member bank note were collateraled by notes, drafts, bills of exchange 
or acceptances eligible for rediscount or purchase under the Federal Reserve: Act. 

The text of the Board’s suggested revision of the Glass bill was begun in the 
issue of April 1 and continues in full text: 


——_— 
Sec. 6. Section 9 of the Federal Reserve tion 374), as amended, is further amended 
Act, as amended, is further amended by/and reenacted to read as fol 


LOWS: 

Reserves of Member Banks. Section 19, (a) 
Each member bank shall establish and main- 
tain reserves equal to 5 per centum of the 
amount of its net deposits, plus 50 per centum 
of the amount of its average daily debits to 
deposit accounts; 

Provided, that any member bank, at its 
option, for any period not less than 90° days, 
may omit any specific deposit account or ac- 
counts from such computation of its reserve 
requirements if such account or accounts are 
reported separately to the Federal reserve bank 


tatmed against such account or accounts: 

Provided, however, that, in no event, shall 
the aggregate reserves required to be main- 
tained by any member bank exceed 15 per 
centum of its gross deposits. 

(b) Each member bank located in the vicin- 
ity of a Federal reserve bank or branch thereof 
shall maintain not less than four-fifths of 
its total required reserves in the form of a 
reserve balance on deposit with the Federal 
reserve bank, and every other member bank 
shall maintain not less than two-fifths of its 
total required reserves in the form of a re- 
serve balance on deposit with the Federal re- 
serve bank. 

The remainder of the total required re- 
serves of each member bank, over and above 
the amount required to be maintained in 
the form of a reserve balance on deposit 
with the Federal Reserve bank, may, at the 
option of such member bank, consist of a re- 
serve balance on deposit with the Federal 
Reserve bank, or of cash owned by such 
member bank either in its actual possession 
or in transit between such member bank and 
the Federal Reserve bank: 

7 


Provided, That when, in its judgment the 
public interest so requires, the Federal Re- 
serve Board may limit to an amount less 
than that permitted hereunder the amount 
of cash which any member bank or banks 
may count as reserve: 

Provided, however, That, in prescribing 
such limitations, the Federal Reserve Board 
shall be guided by the general principle that 
|member banks should be permitted to count 
as reserve, within the limitations of this 
section, as much cash as they reasonably 
need in view of the character of their busi- 
ness and their degree of accessibility ‘to the 
currency facilities of of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

(c) The term “gross deposits,” within the 
meaning of this section, shall include all de- 
| posit liabilities of any member bank whether 
or not immediately available for withdrawal 
by the depositor, all liabilities for certiffed 
checks, cashiers,’ treasurers’ and other offi- 
cers’ checks, cash letters of credit, travelers’ 
checks, and all other similar liabilities, as 
further defined and specified by the Federal 
Reserve Board: 

Provided, however, That, in computing the 
amount of “gross deposits,” (1) amounts 
shown on the books of any member bank 
as liabilities of such bank payable to a branch 
of such bank located in a foreign country 
or in a dependency or possession of the 
United States, and (2) liabilities payable only 
at such a branch, shall be treated as though 
said liabilities were due to or payable at a 
nonmember bank. 

(ad) The term “net deposits,” as used in this 
section, shall mean the amount of the gross 
deposits of any member bank, as above de- 
fined and as further defined by the Federal 
Reserve Board, minus the sum of (1) all bal- 
ances due to such member bank from other 
member banks and their branches in the 
United States and (2) checks and other cash 
items in process of collection which are pay- 
able immediately upon presentation in the 
United States, within the meaning of these 
terms as further defined by the Federal Re- 





serve Board. 
+++ 


(e) The term “average daily debits to de- 
posit accounts,” as used in this section, shail 


poration; if, in the case of any such affiliate,|™mean the average daily amount of checks, 
the aggregate amount of such loans or ex- drafts, and other items debited or charged by 


tensions of credit, repurchase agreements, 
investments, and advances against such col- 
lateral security will exceed 10 per centum of 
the capital stock and surplus of such na- 
tional banking association or State member 
bank, or if, in the case of all such affiliates, 
the aggregate amount of such loans, exten- 
sions of credit, investments, and advances 
against such collateral security will exceed 
20 per centum of the capital stock and sur- 
plus of such national 
or State member bank: 


‘Provided, however, That nothing in this 
section, or in any section of the Banking 
Act of 1932, shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing member banks to invest their funds in 
stock otherwise than as specifically authorized 
by existing law. 


‘Each loan. or extension of credit to an 
affiliate within the foregoing limitations shall 
be secured by collateral having a market value 
at the time of making the loan or extension 
of credit of at least 20 per centum more than 
the amount of such loan: 


‘Provided, that this requirement shall not 
apply to loans or extensions of credit on the 
security of obligations of the United States 
Government, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, or 
Federal land banks, or on the security of 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances 
eligible for discount or purchase by Federal 
reserve banks: 

‘And provided, further, that when any loan 
is made on the security of obligations of 
any State or political subdivision or agency 
thereof such obligations shall have a market 
Bag at the time of making the loan of at 

east 10 per centum more than the amount 
of such loan. 

‘A loan or extension of credit to a director, 


@ Officer, clerk, or other employe or any repre- 


sentative of any such affiliate shall be deemed 
a loan to the affiliate to the extent that the 
| proceeds of such loan are used for the benefit 
of, or transferred to, the affillate. 

‘The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any affiliate of such national banking 
association or State member bank (1) the 
sole function of which is to hold its banking 
house or houses and the site or sites thereof, 
(2) the sole function of which is to conduct a 
safe deposit business, (3) in the capital stock 
of which such bank has been authorized to 
invest pursuant to section 25 of the Federal 


of the Federal Reserve Act, or (5) transacting 
only the business of an agricultural credit 
corporation or livestock loan company; but 
as to such affiliates member banks shall con- 
tinue subject to the provisions of existing law 
limiting the amounts which they may lend 


tion? og, such corporations.’ 
+++ 


Sec. 11. The seventh paragraph of sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 


read as follows: 


‘Any Federal Reserve bank may make ad- 
vances for periods not exceeding 15 days 
to its member banks on their promissory 
notes secured by the deposit or pledge of 
bonds, notes, certificates of indebtedness or 
| Treasury bills of the United States; and any 
Federal reserve bank may make advances 
for 90 days to its member banks on their 
| promissory notes secured by such notes, drafts, 
| bills, of exchange or bankers’ acceptances 
}as are eligible for rediscount or for purchase 
by Federal Reserve banks under the provi- 
sions of this Act. All such advances shall 
be made at rates to be established by such 
Federal Reserve banks, subject to the review 


and determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board.’ 
-~+ + 
Section 13. Section 19 of the Federal 


Reserve Act (United States Code, Title 
12, sections 461 to 466, inclusive, and sec- 








|}eral tax for county road bridge bonds, for 
city street widening under the Dykstra Act 
and for maintenance and improvement of 
city streets connecting with trunk lines. 

Amend the Covert Road Act to permit re- 
funding of outstanding bonds over longer 
periods of tinre, and suspension for five years 
of that portion of the act permitting new 
| construction. 

Prohibit counties from levying county road 
taxes upon real estate except as an emer- 
|}gency measure by two-thirds vote of the 


to meet existing bonded indebtedness. 





be placed, making 
jliable thereafter. 


banking association | 


Reserve Act, (4) organized under section 25(a) ! 


to, or invest in the stock or other obliga-| 


amended, is amended and reenacted to! 


| boards of suvervisors and not to exceed one-| 
fourth of the amount now permitted except} 


Provide that local legislative bodies desig- | 
nate depositories in which public funds shall} 
depository and its sureties | Colo: 


any member bank to any and all accounts 
included in gross deposits as above defined 
and as further defined by the Federal Reserve 
Board, except charges resulting from the pay- 
ment of certified checks and cashiers’, treas- 
urers’, and other officers’ checks. 

(f) The term ‘“‘cash” within the meaning of 
this section, shall include all kinds of cur- 
rency and coin issued or coined under author- 
ity of the laws of the United States. 

(g) The term “reserve balances,” as used in 
this section, shall mean a member bank's ac- 
tual net balance on the books of the Federal 
reserve bank representing funds available for 
reserve purposes under regulations prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

(h) The term ‘vicinity of a Federal reserve 
bank or branch thereof,” as used in this sec- 
tion, shall mean the city in which a Federal 
reserve bank or branch thereof is located, 
until sych term is otherwise defined by the 
Federal Reserve Board: 

Provided, that, with respect to each Fed- 
eral reserve bank and each branch thereof, 
the Federal Reserve Board, from time to time, 
in its discretion, may either (1) define a spe- 
cific geographic area as comprising the vicin- 
ity of such Federal reserve bank or branch 
thereof, within the meaning of this section, 
or (2) compile a list of member banks which 
shall be deemed to be located in the vicinity 
of such Federal reserve bank or branch 
thereof, within the meaning of this section, 
and add banks to, or remove banks from, 
such list, from time to time: 


+++ 


Provided, however, that, in defining such 
areas and compiling such lists, the Federal 
Reserve Board shall be guided by the general 
principle indicated in subsection (b) hereof. 

(i) With respect to each member bank, the 
term ‘Federal reserve bank,” as used in this 
section, Shall mean the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which such member bank is 
located. 

(j) The Federal Reserve Board is authorized 
and empowered to prescribe regulations defin- 
ing further the various terms used in this Act, 
fixing periods over which reserve requirements 
and actual reserves may be averaged, deter- 
mining the methods by which reserve require- 
ments and actual reserves shall be computed, 
and prescribing penalties for deficiencies in 
reserves. Such regulations and all other reg- 
ulations of the Federal Reserve Board shall 
have the force and effect of law and the 
; courts shall take judicial notice of them. 

(kK) Subject to such regulations and penal- 
ties as may be prescribed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, any member bank may draw 
against or otherwise utilize its reserves for 
the purpose of meeting existing liabilities: 

Provided, however, that, whenever the re- 
serves Of any member bank have been con- 
tinuously deficient for 14 consecutive calendar 
days, the Federal reserve agent or assistant 
Federal reserve agent of the district in which 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of April 1 


New York, April 1—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 























Austria (schilling) 13.9437 
Belgium (belga) ....... 13.9637 
Bulgaria (lev) ........- -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9629 
Denmark (krone) 20.8307 
England (pound) 379.8166 
Finland (markka) ...... 1.6633 
France (franc) ......- eoccee 3.9395 
Germany (reichsmark) ....... 23.7907 
Greece (drachma) ..... 1.2873 
Hungary (pengo) ...... eee 17.4250 
Beale (1B) 2. .--aceccvcee 5.1766 
Netherlands (guilder) ... 40.4067 
Norway (krone) .....+++se+ee- 20.0407 
Poland (ZlOty) ....s-eeeseeees 11.1625 
Portugal (escudo) ...... 3.4000 
Rumania (leu) . -5939 
Spain (peseta) ° 7.5457 
Sweden (krona) ++ 20.4092 
Switzerland (franc) seeceeeeeeeeesss 19.4465 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ....eses+.. eee 1.7720 
Hong Kong (dollar) ....+eseerees ++» 24.4062 
China (Shanghai tael) ....-se+-+++- 32.2500 
China (Mexican dollar) ..... secceese 23.1875 


China (Yuan dollar) .... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .....-.++. 
Singapore (dollar) .... 
Canada (dollar) eee 
Cuba (pesO) ...-.-seseereeees eeeeees 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....... 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
mbia (peso) ....- 
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and if a reserve of 50 per centum is main-; 


Cleveland Area 


Improvement Is Reflected 
In Condition Figures of 
Banks in District, Says| 
Reserve Bank’s Review 





Cleveland, Ohio, April 1—A further im- 
provement in sentiment regarding the 
financial situation in the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District occurred in the past 
month, and was reflected in condition fig- 
ures of both the reserve bank and report- 
ing member banks in leading cities, ac- 
cording to the monthly business review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
just made public. 
waar district summary follows in full 
ext: 

That part of the business situation hav- 
ing to do chiefly with developments in the 
industrial field cannot be said to have 
improved in the past month in this dis- 
trict. Failure of operations at many fac- 
tories to expand seasonally was chiefly 
attributed to the disappointing showing 
made by the automobile industry, which 
has been confronted not only by reduced 
buying in general, but also by other un- 
favorable conditions. This, of course, 
caused operations at parts and accessory 
plants, steel mills, glass and rubber fac- 
tories, etc., to be curtailed at a time when 
they normally are producing at or near 
peak levels. 


Steel Production Low 


Steel ingot production in the third week 
of March was only at about 25 per cent 
of capacity, which is about half the rate 
last year. Normally at this season iron | 
and steel production is at the highest level 
of the year, but lack of railroad orders 
and delays in automobile production have 
been very disheartening to the steel in- 
dustry. 

Some progress was shown, however, in 
a few scattered industries, and the im- 
provement in sentiment commented upon 
last month has continued. In the first 

days of March only three small bank 
failures occurred, as against six in Feb- 
ruary and 18 in January. Member bank 
demand for funds from the reserve bank 
declined and note circulation contracted 
contrary to seasonal tendencies. 

‘The most noticeable improvement oc- 
curred in the shoe industry, output in 
February being 18.6 per cent above a year 
ago and 25 per cent above January. The 
seasonally adjusted index, however, was 
only 80 per cent of the 1923-25 monthly 
average. 











Coal Output Increases 

Coal production increased sharply in 
February and the first part of March, as 
unseasonably cold weather stimulated 
buying to replenish depleted domestic 
stocks. Industrial demand continues at 
very low levels. 

Reports of increased activity, greater- 
than-seasonal, in the china and pottery 
industry, resulting from an upturn in! 
orders, and also in the electrical supply 
industry were received in the past month. 

Both wholesale and retail trade were 
better in February than in January, con- 
trary to the experience of past years, but 
partly because of the sharp decline in 
prices in the period the comparison of 
dollar sales with a year ago was quite 
unfavorable, though better than a month 


such member bank is located shall send to 
each director of such bank, by registered 
mail, a letter advising him of such deficiency 
and calling attention to the provisions of this 
subsection; and each director of such bank 
who, after receipt of such a letter, assents to 
or acquiesces in the making of additional 
loans or investments by such bank before the 
reserves of such bank shall have been re- 
stored to the amount required by this section, 
shall be held liable in his personal or indi- 
vidual capacity for any and all losses sus- 
tained by such bank on any such loans or 
investments. 

(1) All penalties for deficiencies in reserves 
incurred under regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be paid to the Federal 
reserve bank by the member bank against 
which they are assessed. 

(m) No member bank shall keep on deposit 
with any State bank or trust company which 
is not a member bank a sum in excess of 10 
per centum of its Own paid-up capital and 
surplus. No member bank shall act as the 
medium or agent of a nonmember bank in 
applying for or receiving discounts from a 
Federal reserve bank under the provisions of 
this Act, except by permission of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

(n) No member bank shall act as the me- 
dium or agent of any nonbanking corpora- 
tion, partnership, association, business trust 
or individual in making loans on the security 
of stocks, bonds and other investment secur- 
ities to brokers or dealers in stocks, bonds 
and other investment securities. Every vio- 
lation of this provision by any member bank 
shall be punishable by a fine of not mare 
than $100 per day during thé continuance of 
such violation; and such fine may be col- 
lected, by suit or otherwise, by the Federal 
reserve bank of the district in which such 
member bank is located. 

(0) National banks or vAnks organized un- 
der local laws, located in Alaska or in a de- 
pendency or insular possession or any part of 
the United States outside the continental 
United States, may remain nonmember banks, 
and shall im that event maintain reserves and 
comply with all the conditions now provided 
by law regulating them; or said banks may 
with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, 
become member banks of any one of the Fed- 
eral reserve districts, and shall in that event 
take stock, maintain reserves, and be subject 
to all the other provisions of this Act. 

(p) All acts or parts of acts in conflict with 
this section are hereby repealed only in so far 
as they are in conflict with the provisions of 
this section. 


There are hereby repealed the provisions 
of section 7 of the First Liberty Bond Act, 
approved April 24, 1917, section 8 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, approved Sept. 
| 24, 1917, and section 8 of the Third Liberty 
Bond Act, approved April 4, 1918 (U. S. 
Code, Title 31, section 771), which read as 
follows: 

“That the provisions of section 5191 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended by the Federal 
Reserve Act, and the amendments thereof, 
with reference to the reserves required to be 
kept by national banking associations and 
other member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, shall not apply to deposits of public 
moneys by the United States in designated 
depositaries.”” 

This section shall become effective on 
|the first day of the seventh calendar | 
month following the enactment of this 
| act. 





(To be continued in the issue of 
April 3.) 





Silk Industry Conference 
To Discuss Trade Practice 
The Federal Trade Commission has 


scheduled a trade practice conference for 
the silk industry to be held in New York! 


the Hotel New Yorker, with Chairman 
William E. Humphrey of the Commission, 
presiding. 

Unfair methods of competition said to! 
be prevalent in the silk industry will be | 
discussed at the conference, and an effort 
will be made to adopt rules of practice 
which will tend to eliminate trade abuses. 
| Among practices to be discussed is that of! 
the proper weighting of silk goods. 





City, Thursday, April 21, at 10 o’clock in, 


| Cash receipts not allocated pending advices 


Reconstruction Fund Is Used. 





| 


STATE BANKING 





Receiver Costs 


To Assist 935 Corporations Of Closed Banks 





Total of 238 Millions 


Issued, According to 


Quarterly Report to Congress 
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Michigan, 9 banks and trust companies; { 
total, 9. 


Minnesota, 17 banks and trust com- 
panies, 1 railroad; total, 18. 

Mississippi, 8 banks and trust companies, 
1 railroad; total, 9. 

Missouri, 39 banks and trust companies, 
2 railroads; total, 41. 

Montana, 14 banks and trust companies; 
total, 14. 

Nebraska, 27 banks and trust com- 
panies; total, 27. 

New Hampshire, 4 banks and trust com- 
panies; total, 4. 

New Jersey, 22 banks and trust com- 
panies, 1 building and loan association, 1 
insurance company, 1 mortgage loan com- 
pany; total, 25. 

New Mexico, 3 banks and trust com- 
panies; total, 3. 

New York, 21 banks and trust com- 
panies, 1 building and loan association, 3 
mortgage lean companies, 2 railroads; to- 
tal, 27. 

North Carolina, 15 banks and trust com- 
panies, 2 building and loan associations, 
2 insurance companies, 1 joint stock land 
bank; total, 20. 

North Dakota, 10 banks and trust com- 
panies, 1 argricultural credit corporation, 
total, 11. 


established 33 separate agencies in various 
sections of the country. These agencies 
are located at: 

Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, 
Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; El Paso, Tex. 

Helena, Mont.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisvile, Ky.; 

Memphis, Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New 
York, N. Y.; Oklahoma, City, Okla.; 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, Wash. 

Each of these agencies is in charge of 
a@ manager, selected by the Board, who 
receives applications for loans and trans- 
mits them to Washington with his recom- 
mendations. Competent local advisory 
committees, the members of which serve 
without compensation, also have been ap- 
pointed by the Board to assist the man- 


Cut in Nebraska 


Centralized System Effects 
Savings Over Individual 
Receiverships, State Com- 
merce Office Says 








Lincoln, Nebr., April 1, 


The centralized system of receiverships 
of closed banks is much less costly than 
that of individual receiverships, according 
to E. H. Luikart, Secretary of Trade and 
Commerce, under whose control they are 
now grouped. 

Additional information made available 
by Mr. Luikart follows: 

The Guarantee Fund Commission re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 1926, 
shows the cost per cash dollar realized 
on assets of insolvent banks liquidated by 
individual receivers for an average pe- 
riod of 14 months was 11.6 per cent. Un- 
der the Guarantee Fund Commission this 
cost was reduced to 4.01 cents per cash 
dollar realized. 

Using the same method of computation, 
figures have been compiled covering the 





agers. The membership of these advisory 
committees totals 363. 


Methods by Which 





Ohio, 15 banks and trust companies, 
21 building and loan associations, 1 rail- 
road, total, 37. 

Oklahoma, 28 banks and trust com- 
panies, total, 28. 

Oregon, 21 banks and trust companies, 
total, 21. 

Pennsylvania, 45 banks and trust com- 
panies, 1 mortgage loan company, total, 46. 

South Carolina, 8 banks and trust com- 
panies, 1 insurance company, total, 9. 

South Dakota, 15 banks and trust com- 
panies, total, 15. 

Tennessee, 13 banks and trust comp- 
anies, total, 13. 

Texas, 27 banks and trust companies, 1 
building and loan association, 3 insurance 
companies, 3’ mortgage loan companies, 
total, 34. 

Utah, 13 banks and trust companies, 
total, 13. 

Vermont, 3 banks and trust companies, 
total, 3. 

Virginia, 30 banks and trust companies, 
1 building and loan association, total, 31. 

Washington, 46 banks and trust com- 
panies, 1 agricultural credit corporation, 
total, 47. 

West Virginia, 5 banks and trust com- 
panies, total, 5. 

Wisconsin, 1 bank and trust company, 
total, 1. 

Wyoming, 6 banks and trust companies, 
1 livestock credit corporation, total, 7. 

Thirty-three regional agencies have 
been set up throughout the country by 
the Corporation; each is under the direc- 
tion of a manager and the total member- 
ship of the regional advisory committees 
is 363, the report says. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

Sir: Pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 15 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, we have the honor to 
submit the first quarterly report of the 
Corporation covering its operations to and 
including March 31, 1932. 

As the act was approved by the Presi- 
dent on Jan. 22, 1932, and the board of 
directors of the Corporation was organized 
on Feb. 2, the operations reported herein 
cover a period of only two months, Dur- 
ing this time, the board has set up its 
central organization in Washington and 








Decisions Announced 


By Radio Commission 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


gor, Me., denied renewal of license. 

WABI, First Universalist Society of Ban- 
gor, Me., granted involuntary assignment of 
license from Pine Tree Broadcasting Cor- 

oration to First Universalist Society of 

angor, to operate on 1,200 kc., 100 w., dur- 

ing the foHowing hours: 6 to 9 a. m., 12 
m. to 3 p m., 6 to 9 p. m. daily, and 9 to 
12 noon, Sundays, sustaining Examiner R. 
L. Walker in part. 

Rome Broadcasting Corporation, Rome, 
Ga., granted modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,310 ke. to 1,500 kc., 
hours from daytime to specified, i. e., 6 to 
9 a. m., 12 m. to 3 p. m., 6 to 9 p. m. 
daily except Sunday; 9 to 3 p. m. and 6 to 
9 p. m. Sundays, 100 w., sustaining Exam- 
iner R. L. Walker. 

+ 7. 


Hearings scheduled: 

April 4.—Broadcasting: 

Stewart A. Heigold, Yuma, Ariz., construc- 
tion permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., half time. 

KFXY, Albert H. Schermann, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., renewal of license, 1,420 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 

KFXY, Albert H. Schermann, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., construction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. (Requests authority to move 
station from Flagstaff to Yuma.) 

KGGC, Golden Gate Broadcasting Co. (Rob- 
ert J. Craig), San Francisco, Calif., modifica- 
tion of license, 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
time. 
shares with KFQU. 

April 5.—Broadcasting: 

Charles L. Bennett, Jamaica, N. Y., con- 
struction permit, 1,210 kc., 100 w., share with 
WGBB. WCOH and WJBI. 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, renewal of license, 
1,210 ke., 100 w., share with WGBB, WCOH 
and WJBI. . 








Total 


*The Corporation agreed t 
eral intermediate credit ban 
on the dates indicated. 


question. 
poration had outstandi 
the above figures) upon 
companies, 


dation of closed banks. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
March 31, 1932: 


Cash 
Allocated to Secretary of Agriculture 
Loans—proceeds disbursed (less repayments)— 
*Banks and trust companies 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Mortgage loan companies 
Livestock credit corporations 
Agricultural credit corporations .....+. 
Railroads (including receivers) .... 





eee 


Loans—proceeds not yet disbursed— 
*Banks and trust companies 
Building and loan associations .. 
Insurance companies 
Mortgage loan companies ..... 
Joint stock land banks 
Livestock credit corporations 
Agricultural credit corporations 
Railroads (including receivers) 





Proceeds of loans not yet disbursed 


Unearned discount 
Interest refunds payable 








| ‘The silk industry’s production volume is 
| said to be ciose to 430,000,000 yards, with 
a value cf somewhat less than $400,000,000. | 
This does not include silk consumed in| 
the manufacture of silk goods, such as: 
silk with rayon or cotton.—(Issued by the 


) Federal Trade Commission.) 


Interest earned, less expense 
Capital stock 
Capital stock subscribed 





WOOO sin cn dat died de dbicocadanWeskbasscceria 
*Loans to banks and 
dation of closed banks. 


Present assignment: 1,420 kc., 100 w., | 


orerccccece . -$238,739,939.06 $192,346,308.01 $7,471,894.36 


© take all or any part of the Feb. 15 and March 15 | 
k debentures, aggregating $47,345,000, which might remain unsold 
As all the Federal intermediate credit bank debentures were sold) 
in the market, it was unnecessary for the Corporation to take any 
These agreements are not included in the above figures. 
ng on March 31, 1932, agreements to make loans (not included in| 
the performance of specified conditions, as follows: Banks and trust | 
6,202,500; joint stock land banks, $615,000. 
+Loans to banks and trust companies include 
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Subscription to capital stock .....-sssesessesers 
Accrued interest receivable ...s.+se+eJeveesees 
Reimbursable expense ...... eee eereerersees 
Furniture and fixtures ...-cccccccerecveensees 
TOted ccrcccesesoecses eccccccsecces eoccee 
LIABILITIES 









Corporation Functions 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion functions solely through the medium 
of loans. These loans, exclusive of ac- 
ceptances referred to in section 5a of the 
act and of the direct loans or advances 
to farmers which, under section 2, are to 
be negotiated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, are authorized to be made to 
banks, savings banks, trust companies, 
building and loan associations, railroads 
and railroad receivers, insurance compa- 
nies, mortgage loan companies, credit 
unions, Federal land banks, joint-stock 
land banks, Federal intermediate credit 
banks, agricultural credit corporations 
livestock credit corporations, and to aid 
in the reorganization or liquidation of 
closed banks. It is provided by law that 
the loans shall be fully and adequately 
secured. 


Realizing that it was essential and in 
the public interest that its work should 
be expedited as much as possible, the ac- 
tive loaning operations of the Corpora- 
tion were commenced and carried on while 
it was in the process of building up its 
executive and administrative staffs. 
ithrew an immense amount of work on that 
| portion of the staff which was first as- 
sembled. The Board expresses its appre- 
ciation of their accomplishment, which 
necessitated incessant and _ continuing 
work on their part, night and day. 

The Board is endeavoring to give prompt 
consideration to the many applications 
which come to it each day and to make 
its decision without undue delay. 


Authorization Given 
For 974 Separate Loans 


Altogether, at the close of March 31, 
1932, the Corporation had authorized 974 
separate loans in the aggregate sum of 
$238,739,939.06 to 935 institutions, as fol- 
lows: $158,182,242.06 to 858 banks and trust 
companies (including $2,173,000 to aid in 
the reorganization or liquidation of 7 
closed banks); $4,879,750 to 30 building 
and loan associations; $7,080,000 to 18 in- 
surance companies: $775,000 to 2 joint- 
stock land banks; $496,990 to 1 livestock 
credit corporation; $21,200 to 2 agricul- 
tural credit corporations; $6,517,000 to 8 
mortgage loan companies; and $60,787,757 
to 16 railroads (including $7,335,800 to 2 
railroad receivers). 


In addition, the Corporation had out- 
standing on March 31, 1932, as indicated in 
the attached tables, agreements to make 
loans totaling $6,817,500 upon the perform- 
ance of specified conditions. The Corpo- 
ration also allocated $50,000,000 to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with the provisions of section 2 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
and agreed to take all or any part of the 
Feb. 15 and March 15 issues of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank debentures, ag- 
gregating $47,345,000, which might remain 
unsold on the dates indicated. As all the 
Federal Interniediate Credit Bank deben- 
tures were sold in the open market, it 
was unnecessary for the Corporation to 
take any part of the issues in question. 


Of the total loans authorized, the Cor- 
poration at the close of March 31, 1932, 
had advanced $192,346,308.01, and repay- 
ments amounted to $7,471,894.36, leaving 
$184,874,413.65 outstanding on the books 
of the Corporation. 

The following tables giving the informa- 
tion required by the act are attached 
hereto: 

(Signed) Eugene Myer, Chairman, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board; 
|Charles G. Dawes, president; Ogden L. 
Mills, director, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Paul Bestor, director, Federal Farm 
|Loan Commissioner; Jesse H. Jones, Har- 
vey Couch, Wilson McCarthy, directors. 





b. 2 to March 31, 1932, inclusive: 

Aapeagehe bane to 4008 chean'at ee ad ' Advanced ’ Repaid Outstandin; 
+Banks and trust companies..........$158,182,242.06 $125,417,141.01 $6,249,542.36 $119,167,598. 5 
Building and loan associations ......  4,879,750.00 2,430,500.00 =... +s sess 2,430,500.00 
Insurance companies ........ seeesee 7,080,000.00 6,635,920.00 74,400.00 6,561,520.00 
Mortgage loan companies 6,517,000.00 1,277,000.00 eedbeneass 1,277,000.00 
Joint stock land banks 775,000.00 ohbadshooss oeccecee oo 0 Se eee ebterss 
Livestock credit COCPOEREIONS co vecece eos <19.900-08 eaecéasses “> 

ic 1 credit corporations ....+ ’ F ¢ 00 nwvccceree : 
Setircade "(including teceivers) «+++ 60,787,757.00 56,113,757.00 1,147,952.00 54,965,805.00 


$184,874,413.65 


art of the issues in 
n addition, the Cor- 


$2,173,000 to aid in reorganization or liqui- 


Statement of condition as of the close of business 


eeeeeeees  $119,167,598.65 
+ 2,430,500 


6,561 ,520.00 
1,277,000.00 
470,990.00 
000.00 


1 f 
54,965,805.00 
—————._ 184, 874,413.65 
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2,449,250.00 
444,080.00 
5,240,000.00 





46,219,231.05 

150,000,000.00 

668,157.29 

. 170.00 

ee 34,182.97 

se eseseeperccvesscccesess »$040,074,318.60 
AND CAPITAL 





$46,219,231.05 
1,42 


oseccccvabens eee eecensceseesceeces + + $048,074,318,68 


trust companies include $2,173,000 to aid in reorganization or liqui- 


issues of Fed- | 


banks for which the secretary of the de- 
partment is acting as the original receiver. 
The average length of time of these re- 
ceiverships is three months and 21 days, 
and only in the length of time the figures 
are not comparable. Sixty-four banks are 
included in the audit and the average 
cost per cash dollar realized is only 2.25 
cents. 

This shows a saving of approximately 
80.1 per cent in favor of the centralized 
receivership system as compared with the 
individual receivers. 

In compiling these figures no deduc- 
;tions from the total operating cost was 
;}made for interest collected, totaling $98,- 
179.90. Making this deduction would 
leave a net cost of only $9,015.94 in the 
collection of $4,759,382.80. 

Under the old system of receiverships 
the receivers were paid an average of 
about $300 per month and handled but one 
dank. Now many‘of our men are han- 
dling more than one bank and their sal- 
aries are prorated between the several 
trusts they are liquidating, thus effecting 
a very material saving in expense. 

Legal expense is held to a minimum 
and the services of attorneys are engaged 
only after the attorney agrees to abide by 
the fees fixed by this Department. This 
is probably one of the principal causes 
for the oposition to the centralized system 
of receiverships. 

With the use of depositors’ committees 
to give the assistant receivers information 
regarding local conditions about bor- 
rowers, there is positively no excuse for lo- 
cal or individual receivers, when the fore- 
going record is carefully considered. Liq- 
uidation of banks could not be carried 
on under more adverse conditions than 
those prevailing during the past year and 
for that reason alone, the showing made 
by the centralized system is all the more 
remarkable. 


| 
| 








North Carolina’s Societies 
For Building Called Sound 


Raleigh, N. C., April 1, 

North Carolina’s building and loan as- 
sociations, numbering 229, “are in a sound 
and solvent condition, although essen- 
tially nonliquid,” Insurance Commissioner 
Dan C. Boney says in a statement review- 
ing their operation in 1931, during which 
year not one failed, although six associa- 
tions merged or voluntarily liquidated. Re- 
sources decreased only $6,843,990.44, less 
than 8 per cent, from $92,192,373.69 in 1930 
to $85,348,383.35 at the end of 1931. 

The individuals aided through mortgage 
loans numbered 41,986 in 1931, the aver- 
age loans being $1,814.76, while 7,776 loans 
were on stock, averaging $481.96 each. The 
average cost of homes built through build- 
ing and loan aid dropped from $2,925.48 
in 1930 to $2,439 in 1931, and the average 
investment per member decreased from 
$918.09 to $892.22, but the capital invested 
per share increased from $47.10 to $49.37 
in the year. 

The operating expense of the associa- 
tions remains the same, slightly more 
than 1 per cent of capital invested. At 
the end of 1931 there were 95,208 share- 
holders, a decrease of 1,164 in colored 
shareholders, and an increase of 457 in 
whites. 


Two Oklahoma State Banks 
Are Permitted to Reopen 


Oklahoma City, Okla., April 1. 

Two Oklahoma State banks have been 
permitted to reopen by C. G. Shull, State 
Bank Commissioner, after a suspension 
of several weeks, and will operate under 
the moratorium plan devised By State 
banking department officials to prevent 
closing of banks. 

Under the moratorium plan, according 
to M. B. Cope, attorney for the banking 
department, the banks operate under 
agreement with the old depositors not to 
withdraw any of their funds until bank 
officials can liquidate frozen or slow as- 


| sets. 
| The banks however accept new deposits 
and pay funds out of these deposits on 








9 | demand of depositors and handle matters 
of exchange, but make no new loans. The 
two banks are the State Bank of Com- 
merce at Gate and the Farmers State 
Bank at Knowles. 
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“—"Viarch 30. Made Public April 1, 1932 
Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
INCOME [AX ...-.seeeseeeees - $1,128,665.28 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

MT “is sSekoencavehat eseeeee  1,240,598.44 
Customs receipts ........ cvccce 751,540.45 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 381,243.56 

Total ordinary receipts .... $3,502,047.73 
Public debt receipts ..... eevee 343,300.00 
Balance previous day ......... 676,607,442.62 

OE, cnescsanadh suns +++ ++ $782,452,790.35 

Expenditures 

General expenditures $2,817,192.07 
Interest on public debt 670,241.62 
Refunds of receipts 349,826.55 
Panama Canal .. 417,517.93 
Reconstruction Fi: 

ration ° 4,922,483.68 
All other . 1,352,576.98 

TOL —nccccccenececcce $10,529,838.83 
Public debt expenditures 985.75 

| Balance today ........+. . 672,668,965.77 

Total ..... + +++ $782,452,790,35 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Associated Gas and klectric Company 


Dividend Ne. 29 on Class A Stock: 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend on the 
A Stock of 1/80th of 


of Common 
of Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
payable May 2, 1982, to holders of 
at the close of business March 3}, 1982. 


M. ©. O'KEEFFE, Secretary, 
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Pian of Model Administration 
for Unemployment Relief + ° 





Permanent Organization to Coordinate Lo- 
cal Bodies Functioning for Public Welfare 
Is Proposed for New Hampshire 


By JAMES M. LANGLEY 


Chairman, Unemployment Relief Committee, Siate of New Hampshire 


OR two winters there has been a State 
Committee on Unemployment Relief in 
New Hampshire. It has sought by per- 

suasion the creation of local committees to 
raise relief funds and administer them, and a 
very considerable number of such committees 
now exists in New Hampshire. 


This Winter, through generous voluntary 
gifts, the State Committee itself received 
funds which will approximate $20,000. These 
the Committee is using for direct relief, either 
by contributions to well-organized local Com- 
mittees, or by individual case distribution, in 
which task we have relied upon welfare board, 
public health, school-nurse, and other wel- 
fare workers for investigation work. 

++ 


The State Committee has one paid worker 
or professional at its service. Her wage, 
travel and office expenses are our only costs, 
and they will run to less than $2,000 for the 
full year. 

I am not satisfied with what the State 
Committee has been able to do, nor do I 
feel the Committee’s work a complete answer 
to New Hampshire's obligations as a com- 
munity in the present situation. I believe 


there is some better way, and I have sought . 


to discover it. 


Observation and study indicate certain 
facts. These might be listed as follows, with- 
out for. the moment considering their exact 
relationship to each other: 

New Hampshire has an antiquated and 
involved public pauper relief system by which 
the poor receive aid through tax funds at 
the hands of about 700 popularly elected se- 
lectmen, overseers, and county commissioners, 
most of whom are untrained for this duty, 
and most of whom have other duties, public 
and private, which tend to make the handling 
of pauper relief a “necessary evil” in their 
eyes. 

New Hampshire has more than doubled 
annual public-pauper relief spendings since 
1928, the last year before the depression. The 
counties and the cities and towns in the fiscal 
year ended Jan. 31, 1931, spent about $1,- 
800,000 on paupers. The increase over the 
1928 normal was 10 per cent in 1929, 35 per 
cent in 1930, and 110 per cent in 1931. 


The 1931 increase in dollars was $731,422, 
This amount does not include about $50,000 
additional tax money spent upon extra 
mothers’ aid relief, nor $250,000 spent upon 
indirect relief by the State Highway Depart- 
ment, all in 1931, and all together an addi- 
tional burden of more than $1,000,000 put 
upon New Hampshire taxpayers by unem- 
ployment relief in 1931. 

In the same fiscal year private committees 
and agencies, seeking to keep this great 
burden from tax funds, raised a scant $90,- 
000 in money, though other relief services 
in kind, if expressed in terms of dollars, 
would make the sum somewhat more. 


New Hampshire has 245 separate county, 
city, and town governmental units giving 
pauper relief from tax funds. One hundred 
and forty of them have a population of less 
than 1,000. Only 14 have a population of 
more than 5,000. 

Experience in past depressions, especially 
that of 1921-22, shows that approximately 
four-fifths of the increased burden which 
pauper funds inherit in an emergency re- 
mains there after the emergency has passed. 

There has developed, because of the weak- 
nesses of the public-pauper systems, a great 
body of private welfare agencies, and the con- 
siderable extension of centralized State wel- 
fare activities, in New Hampshire and else- 
where, 

++ 


The best handling of relief to individuals 
or families has become a social science which 
demands professional welfare workers. 

At present, there is still much to be de- 
sired in the further coordination of public 
and private welfare work. In one instance 
the State Committee discovered seven differ- 
ent welfare agencies had visited one destitute 
rural family in one week. A majority of the 
cases brought to the attention of the State 
Committee have previously been assisted by 
some private or public agency, or several. 
The State Committee is just one more agency 
in a field already overcrowded. 

Liquidating the social problems brought 
about by the emergency will require years, 
and some more permanent and better system 











Advance in Level 
of Instruction in 
Each Generation 


By 
Dr. E. W. Butterfield 
Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of Con- 
necticut. 
greatest migration in history is not 
across the channel or the Atlantic, it is 
the moving forward in 30 years of 4,000,- 
000 young people four years farther in edu- 
cation than their parents went. The Amer- 
ican high school was not created by legis- 
lative fiat. It was not discovered by our 
politicians, our millionaires, our industrial or 
commercial magnates, our college presidents 
or commissioners of education. It was created 
by the people themselves as an expression 
of anew social and family plateau of 
idealism. 

All young America is now in the high school 
or on its way to the door, because of public 
demand for more schooling for youth. Some 
have ability in control of things or objects, 
others. have ability in social complexities, or 
words, definitions or symbols. 

If the high school does not meet the full 
demand, some other institution will, for the 
people have spoken at a time when industry 
and commerce are saying we are organized 
and mechanized to the point where we have 
no use for child labor. 

High school education has become the ac- 
cepted family tradition and has public sup- 
port. Are we wise enough to make schools 
fit for the varieties of human intelligence? 
Can we make a Nation of not sixth graders 
but of high school graduates? 
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should be devised than yet exists for that 
purpose. 

Speculating as to how funds centrally 
available could best be administered in a 
State with the characteristics I have described, 
I came to the conclusion that a centralized 
agency operating through, perhaps, 17 re- 
gional offices, each staffed with professional 
field workers, could most economically and 
most competently handle either public or pri- 
vate relief. 

This suggests the possibility of extension 
of the authority and field of the State Wel- 
fare Board. I believe, however, that such a 
central agency should be privately, or semi- 
privately, administered, that private initiative 
and freedom may be proserved, and that the 
most able administrators may be attracted to 
service on the board. Also, private adminis- 
tration would help to remove the stigma 
which has attached to public relief through 
so many centuries, and it does not shut the 
door to private endowment. 

++ 

The next question which occurs to every- 
one is where such a central agency would 
acquire the funds needed for both adminis- 
tration and welfare work. My studies, as I 
have indicated, show how great a financial 
burden such work has become to the counties, 
cities and towns. I believe they could go out 
of the business of handling direct relief and 
entrust it to the central agency I suggest, 
by contract or otherwise, merely appropriat- 
ing to this agency funds already annually 
appropriated for poor relief, just as so many 
communities now appropriate funds to the 
Red Cross, district nurses, hospitals, or other 
private welfare agencies. 

A further question then arises as to how 
creation of such a central agency would af- 
fect existing private agencies, and the State 
agencies, all naturally interested in main- 
taining their individual identities, and some 
embarrassed in the scope of their activities 
and in freedom of action by entangling en- 
dowments. I believe a coordination of the 
activities of these private and public agencies 
with the new central agency could be achieved 
which would facilitate the service rendered 
by all and eliminate many of the wasteful 

.and unsettling influences which today bog 
down the efforts of all welfare groups. 

The length and increasing load of the 
emergency is tiring out volunteer and pri- 
vate relief workers. Likewise, overseers, se- 
lectmen and commissioners are finding the 
problem disconcerting and highly burdensome. 
Gradually, many of them are coming to the 
realization that there must be some better 
system. In a word, an increasing number of 
citizens seem receptive to rather radical wel- 
fare changes. 

I believe that no new organization nor 
method ever accomplishes all that its pro- 
ponents have hoped. On the other hand 
there is nothing so permanent as change. 
If there must be change, then it is time that 
the greatest possible foresight supplant the 
methods so far pursued in this emergency, 
which at best have been only temporary. 


+ 

We have been accumulating a tremendous 
social burden very rapidly, and we should 
now begin plans to liquidate that burden. 
It will require some years at the least, and 
probably before the task is anywhere near 
completed we will be in another emergency, 
though history would indicate the next de- 
pression will not be so acute, or of such long 
duration as that of the moment. 

The system which I propose would be 
susceptible to ready expansion to meet emer- 
gencies, without the creation of new agencies, 
or the disturbance of existing agencies. It 
would have another possible advantage. Well- 
administered, it might accumulate surpluses 
in the easier years against the off years, so 
that the financial burden of welfare work 
would not fall so heavily upon the lean years. 

The specialized services provided by nurses 
sponsored by other organizations would still 
be necessary, but could be coordinated with 
the work of this state-wide welfare system, 
presumably with more understanding and 
Sympathy than often exists at present. 
Trained workers would be dealing with 
trained workers, and not with untrained 
popularly elected public officials who change 
quite frequently. 

Then there are the numerous lesser or- 
ganizations which parade as welfare agencies, 
but which are not competently organized, and 
do as much harm as they do good. These, 
under the influence of a strong system, should 
gradually be dissipated. 

. The problem of county institutions is really 
not a problem under the proposal. They 
supplanted the more ancient method of town 
and city poor farms. They were a recog- 
nition of the principle of the regional ad- 
ministration of relief involved in the pro- 
posed system. 

They would remain definitely as hospital 
and prison units. The smaller counties would 
be single regions. The larger counties, terri- 
torially, or in population, would constitute 
two or three regions, with staff officers cen- 
tered where greatest populations center. 
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There would be possible uniform records, 
and these would make available a vast 
amount of social: information about New 
Hampshire which is nowhere obtainable to- 
day. Uninformed opinion could thus be re- 
placed by informed opinion. Further devel- 
opment of State welfare work could be based 
upon known. facts. 

No single city or town in the State today 
could afford’ alone’ the advantages of such a 
system. But cooperatively the system should 
cost each city and town less than it today 
spends upon the ‘admimistration of relief, 
This is not an additional agency, but.a com- 
bination of: more than 200 existing agencies 
and the functions now performed by two types 
of government... It would remove welfare 
work from the limitations of politics and 
political subdivisions. 

The State already has taken steps to deter~ 
mine the facts and figures upon which such 
a change must. be ordered. The investigation 
or study of State, county and town methods 
of government, and their: costs and dupli- 
cated activities, and extension of the study 
of counties authorized by the last Legislature, 
should admirably provide a solid basis upon 
which to work out the details of the system 
I propose. 

This study involved a codification of the 
laws relating to the specific activities of the 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with coal. 


By MARIUS R. CAMPBELL 


Principal Geologist, Geological Survey, Depariment of the Interior 


modity industries. 


In the following article, Mr. Campbell continues his discussion of the work on 
coai carried on by the Geological Survey, begun in the issue of April 1. 


N ORDER to determine the extent and 

value of the coal fields, field parties 

organized by the Geological Survey of 
the Department of the Interior have 
examined and mapped practically every 
coal field of the West. 

The geologic mapping of the western 
coal fields is still in progress, though 
many of the most valuable areas have 
been examined, and the thickness, ex- 
tent, and quality of the coal beds have 
been determined. Some of the more im- 
portant results of this work are: 


+ + 

(1) The publication of many reports 
describing individual coal fields, indi- 
cating the outcrop of each bed, and giv- 
ing careful estimates of the tonnage pres- 
ent; 

(2). The publication in 1908 of the first 
fairly complete, though small map of 
the coal fields of the United States; 

(3) The presentation at the 12th In- 


ternational Geological Congress, in 1913, _ 


at Ottawa, Canada, of the first reason- 
ably complete statement of the coal re- 
sources of the United States; and 

++ 


(4) The publication by the Geological 
Survey in 1917 of a large wall map of 
the United States showing all the coal 
fields and, by the use of different colors, 
the distribution of the various kinds of 
coal that are generally recognized. These 
are anthracite, semibituminous, high- 
grade bituminous, low-grade bituminous, 
subbituminous, and lignite. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
World War threatened to involve the 










Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


CLASSIFICATION STUDIES 
FOR COAL STANDARDS 


Cooperative Work Aided by Geological Survey to Grade 
Mine Products for Distribution Purposes 





In the next of this series of articles on “Coal,” to appear in the issue of April 
3, T. V. O'Connor, Chairman, United States Shipping Board, will discuss the 
assistance rendered to the American coal trade >y the Shipping Board. 


United States, the previous work of the 
Geological Survey in mapping and study- 
ing the coal fields of the country made 
it unnecessary to question the amount, 
location, and accessibility of coal that 
was available. 

++ 


The latest work of general interest in 
the study of coal is the attempt of va- 
rious organizations to agree upon a 
standard classification, so that anyone 
ordering coal may specify the kind he 
desires and be sure that the dealer will 
understand what he means. If such a 
standard is adopted it will mean a uni- 
versal language, so far as coal is con- 
cerned, which may be used and under- 
stood not only by the scientist but by 
the dealer, the railroad man, the at- 
torney, and the Congressman, and which, 
it is hoped, will bring order and under- 
standing where now there is only con- 
fusion. 

++ 


This work is being carried on by sev- 
eral committees working under the rules 
of the American Standards Association. 
On these committees are representatives 
of the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines, and the results so far achieved 
are due largely to the field work of the 
former and the excellent laboratory work 
of the latter. 

This combination of activities has pro- 
duced results which may enable these 
committees to solve the troublesome ques- 
tions that constantly arise regarding the 
number of classes to be recognized and 
the criteria for their differentiation. 


Treatment of Scarlet Fever Cases 


Importance of Preventing Possible After-effects 
By DR. HUBERT S. HOUSTON 


Assistant Epidemiologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


CCORDING to the available records on 
the subject, scarlet fever, or scarlatina, 
as it has frequently been called, has been 

recognized in America for almost 200 years. 
It is probable that the disease prevailed 
among the colonists from time to time in the 
prerevolutionary period. Spread of the dis- 
ease extended westward across the American 
continent with the march of civilization. 

There is probably no community in this 
country now that is not represented in the 
annual reports of the occurrence of scarlet 
fever. Most cases occur during the Winter 
and Spring months. Each year the months 
of October or November show an increased 
incidence over. the several months immedi- 
ately preceding. Such an increase is, no 
doubt, governed to some extent by the pre- 
vailing situation with regard to climatic con- 
ditions, and is, therefore, variable. 


Scarlet fever chiefly attacks children, and 
the greatest number of cases occur during the 
first 10 years of life. After the age of 10 
there is a decrease in the number of cases 
with each succeeding year of age. The dis- 
ease is possible at any time of life and cases 
have been reported in individuals beyond 60 
years of age. In Illinois approximately 300 
cases are being reported weekly at the pres- 
ent time. During the past few years the 
average yearly figure for the total number of 
cases reported is approximately 15,000. A 
large number of children are apparently 
immune to the disease—in fact, we are told 
by recognized authorities that only about 10 
per cent of children exposed will develop the 
disease. Chronic nose and throat inflamma- 
tion predisposes to scarlet fever. This is 
borne out by observations on children with 
chronically infected tonsils which lower the 
general resistance and provide a fertile field 
for acute infection. 

It should be of interest especially to par- 
ents and teachers to be familiar with the pic- 
ture that this disease is likely to present at 
its inception. If a child is susceptible, he 
is likely to develop symptoms within three 
or four days following exposure but this pe- 
riod is occasionally extended to a full week. 
The onset is usually rather sudden; and 
headache, fever, vomiting and sore throat are 
prominent early symptoms; a sore throat 
in a child whose tonsils have been removed 
will warrant close attention. The scarlet 
fever rash usually appears within 24 to 36 
hours from the onset and develops first on 
the neck and upper part of the chest, spread- 
ing rapidly to other skin areas. The amount 
of the rash may vary from that of typical 
cases down to only a slight rash and it is 
possible to have the disease and not develop 
any rash at all. The throat may become 
markedly swollen and congested and there 
is frequent enlargement of the glands in 
the neck. 


In the past there has been a tendency on 
the part of some people to regard scarlet 
fever (and other communicable diseases) as 
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three forms of government. Thus, it can not 
help revealing the confusions which have 
grown up in public welfare work, and it will 
suggest undoubtedly simplification and mod- 
ernization of the whole set of pauper and 
related laws which exist today. 

It is not enough, though, simply to know 
that something is wrong, or at least is not 
right. There must be some plan for its cor- 
rection, and it is my conviction that what- 
ever the State study reveals, the results will 
provide strong support for a plan of action, 
at least roughly, such as that I suggest. 


a part of the average child’s experiences. 
Familiarity with the facts will warrant an 
extremely different attitude. The dangers of 
scarlet fever are twofold. In the first place, 
death may occur from an overwhelming in- 
fection against which the patient may not 
have sufficient resistance; secondly, this dis- 
ease is especially prone to complication. Fre- 
quent complications of scarlet fever are: 
Chronic nose and throat infection, chronic 
inflammation and enlargement of glands of 
the neck, and middle ear disease with mastoid 
disease or perhaps deafness as a_ possible 
result. Brights disease is an occasional com- 
plication, the serious nature of which is 
known to most of us. Heart disease and 
arthritis are less common complications. 
Many of these complications may, and occa- 
sionally do, prove fatal at a later date. 
Complication of some kind may be expected 
in about one-third of the cases of scarlet 
fever. This will vary, of course, with differ- 
ent epidemics. 


Naturally the important factors in the con- 
‘sideration of any disease are the recognition 
of its dangers and the employment of meas- 
ures for protection against such dangers. Two 
important points must be observed. First, 
adequate control of cases of scarlet fever and 
contacts with such cases and secondly, coop- 
eration on the part of parents with their 
physician. By the careful application of 
control measures only three or four scarlet 
fever cases out of 100 will become the source 
of new or secondary cases. Scarlet fever 
patients must be strictly isolated from other 
susceptible people. Mild cases are just as 
dangerous to other people as severe ones 
are. So-called “scarlatina” is mild scarlet 
fever, and if susceptible persons are exposed 
they are likely to develop scarlet fever. Fre- 
quently such exposures result in extremely 
severe attacks. A mild attack does not mean 
that the infection is mild. It means that the 
patient's resistance is high. The important 
control measure, then, is quarantine or isola- 
tion of the patient to prevent exposure of 
others who are susceptible, and the restric- 
tion of susceptible contacts for one week for 
the protection of others in the community. 


Cooperation with a physician in the 
treatment of a case of scarlet fever is of 
extreme importance, not only from the stand- 
point of immediate recovery but as a safe- 
guard of the child’s health in the future. All 
scarlet fever infections have come to be re- 
garded as potential sources of middle-ear dis- 
ease, Bright's disease, heart disease and arth- 
ritis. Patients should remain at rest dur- 
ing the course of the disease and through 
convalescence. Children usually want to get 
out of bed and move about when the fever 
goes down and they feel better. Over indul- 
gence on the part of parents has occasion- 
ally been responsible for results that were 
regrettable, especially if a child with scarlet 
fever goes out of doors and contracts a 
“cold” it is well to be on the lookout for 
trouble. A great deal has been said lately 
about the value of scarlet fever antitoxin in 
the treatment of cases. Reports from several 
authorities on the subject indicate that the 
material is of great value in combatting ‘ac- 
tive infections. There is no doubt that anti- 
toxin shortens the course of the disease, ren- 
ders infection of contacts less likely, and 
minimizes the incidence of complications. 
The poison from scarlet fever infection ap- 
pears early and exerts its toxic action quickly, 
thus suggesting the importance of early diag- 
nosis and prompt measures for control and 
treatment. Scarlet fever is not the simple 
thing that it was once supposed to be. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 


“It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always in- 
quire how the bond of goverrment made with the 
people is being kept and performed.” 
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Sound Policy of Cooperation 
for Sale of Farm Products + + 





Successful Group Marketing Eliminates In- 


ferior Quality 


and Prevents Oversupply, 


Says California Marketing Specialist 





By THEODORE MACKLIN 


Chie}, Division of Markets, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


T IS generally agreed thag individuals work 
Tole until conditions drive them to work 

together. When the ability to attain their 
objectives through competitive methods 
ceases, men begin to think of cooperating. 

Depression has carried so many into red 
ink that financial stress now drives the mass 
of producers toward group effort. The real- 
ization has developed that working together 
may be powerful enough to do what working 
alone was too weak to do. 

The marketing problems before many Cali- 
fornia agricultural industries will not cure 
themselves. Individuals have been unable 
either to prevent or cure them.. Similar prob- 
lems have been faced by unorganized indi- 
viduals at other times. 

At such times those individuals who have 
banded themselves under an organized group 
responsibility have taken the steps which 
brought results. Witness the actions of citrus 
growers, walnut growers, poultry producers, 
avocado growers, and others, who have gotten 
together, stuck together, and put over their 
own sound marketing err together. 

> : 

Investigation of these organized groups 
marketing their farm products shows what is 
vital to effective action and what defeats 
united action. First, they must know as a 
group and as individuals what they must do 
in order to have better marketing and thus 
get better sales results. 

Successful marchendising requires quality 
goods so reliably identified and made so well 
known to consumers that they will insist 
upon having them. When substitutes of 
lower quality at cutthroat prices plug the 
markets and confuse consumers, marketing 
conditions have always become bad. 

If these influences were the result of de- 
liberate intent by the unscrupulous, then 
producers had to meet the condition by re- 
moving the unscrupulous. If they were the 
result of widespread misunderstanding or of 
utter lack of understanding, the only cure 
was to build understanding. : 

In the light of knowledge, human motives 
and abilities may be relied upon to find and 
use correctives for these ills. If intelligent, 
informed producers working alone can turn 
the trick they will do it, umless they are 
blocked in the attempt. When blocked, they 
invariably take practical steps toward group 
action to remove blockades, which individual 
action is powerless to override. 

When fully informed growers find that they 
are not equal to the task as individuals, they 
are exceptionally resourceful in organizing 
and securing competent management to do 
their marketing on a large-scale business 
basis. This has been demonstrated so many 
times in so many countries that the practical 
value of grower-organized marketing is no 
longer the issue. 

The real issues regarding marketing which 
face growers today are of two kinds. The 
first is that of deciding what plan of group 
action is most promising for getting desired 
results. The second is how to give everyone 
an opportunity to realize, without confusion, 
the merits of this best plan, so all may get 
back of it unitedly. 


No plan in marketing can be given a real 
trial without whole-hearted support of a suffi- 
cient number of growers delivering the neces- 
sary volume to give capable management a 
business chance. Very few groups of growers 
have ever had this kind of opportunity to 
put cooperative methods to a fair test. Those 
groups which have given cooperation a real 
chance to prove its merits have stayed by it 
and improved their ability to win recognition 
and a worthy share of the consumer's dollar. 

Cooperation can win only when growers 
are able to join hands to stop mistakes and 
to support right action in marketing. What 
are the mistakes in marketing that should 
be ended? What are the lines of right action 
that should be carried out consistently and 
systematically by all growers? 

The glaring mistakes of marketing farm 
products at present are: First, forcing too 
much product into markets; second, confus- 
ing consumers by the cutthroat competition 
of low grades with quality in the markets; 
and third, destroying grower incentive to pro- 
duce quality by the utter confusion of prices. 
These are the unfortunate results of individ- 
ualistic and obsolete, hopeless methods in 
marketing. 

These mistakes are economically corrected 
in two ways: Very slowly by the process of 
survival of the fittest, if no intentional group 
action is taken; considerably faster and more 
permanently by the process of determined 
and united grower action to know and to act 
accordingly as a group. 

If growers can discover the way to get 
group action and actually get it, they can 
take time by the forelock. This will cut 
short the hardship inevitable in the long- 
drawn-out process of individual survival of 
the fittest. 

Setting up a sound plan of group action 
and enabling all growers to know it well 
enough to choose to get back of it are the 
hard things to accomplish. The difficulties 
in the way are not popularly recognized: If 
they, were, growers would quickly override 
these difficulties. The practical thing to do 
is to uncover these obstacles so that all may 
be forewarned. 

++ 

Every attempt of growers to try group 
action in place of individualistic action may 
be considered as a task of shifting gears. 
What growers want is to shift gears from 
neutral into the advance, so as to move for- 
ward, All opponents of grower group action 
seek to get a hand on the lever to cause a 
shift into reverse gear. Many a cooperative 
movement has been wrecked in its beginning 
because selfish, designing interests maneu- 
vered successfully to divert the gear shift 
from advance to reverse. 

A sound plan for growers to adopt is eco- 
nomically easy to make, but mentally most 
difficult for them to adopt. The reasons for 
this are wholly due to the struggle over the 
gear-shift lever. This struggle is fomented 
deliberately by opponents, of grower group 
action. by capitalizing the weaknesses’ of 
human nature. Just how is this done? Let 
us examine. 

In a competitive procedure some kind of a 
race or struggle is going on for some sort 
of a reward. The reward is the justification 
for having participated. Intelligent selfish- 
ness, or better stated as farsightedness, should 


guide all the participants to work so well 
together that the cause for which all are 
working would prosper. 

But the opponents of group effort know 
they are beaten, if such an ideal conditien 
is permitted. Their strategy is therefore to 
prevent it: It is done by stimulating short- 
sighted or purely selfish motives and capital- 
izing them to the point of disrupting the ways 
of the farsighted or of so-called intelligent 
selfishness. 

If growers are to have marketing plans 
that are sound, they need the help of their 
own leaders and the services of the ‘many 
Federal and State agencies provided for this 
purpose. Out of this sort of collaboration 
wisdom grows. 

++ 


If this collaboration has as its purpose the 
rendering of service without being hempered 
by self-seeking or credit-requiring detriments, 
all is well. In that case growers are enabled 
to know what to harness their responsibilities 
to and are relieved of the obstacles which en- 
able the selfish to capitalize against accept- 
ance of the plan by all growers. 

In the past practically every plan with a 
name has gone down to defeat in the prune 
industry. Being somebody's plan meant that 
human jealousies and prejudices were capi- 
talized against it easily. 

To overcome the difficulties inherent in 
competitive service, which means named 
plans, targeted plans, and hence disrupted 
groups into mere factional support, there has 
been developed a program of institutional 
cooperation to assist growers. Coordinated 
service to obtain facts, to harmonize growers’ 
ideas, leaders’ ideas, commercial] ideas, educa- 
tional activities and cooperative plans, is vital 
to successful adoption of these plans by 
growers. 

Fortunately, the Federal Farm Board has 
sought, since its inception, cooperation of all 
agencies to serve agriculture so that growers 
might follow the example, as well as apply 
the knowledge which this sort of institu- 
tional cooperation provides. 

: ++ 

Prune growers of California have recently 
organized a state-wide committee with work- 
ing committees. These have been actively 
absorbing the joint help of the above-named 
agencies working together to serve. 

There never was a time when growers so 
greatly meeded  self-sacrificing leadership 
from their own ranks and, coupled with this, 
the generous cooperating service of public 
agencies. 








Motoring Mishaps 
When Conditions 


Favor Traffic 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 


cure" Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey. 


T ALWAYS will remain one of the least 

flattering commentaries upon the thinking 

that goes into motor vehicle operation that 
a@ majority of accidents happen when nat- 
ural conditions are most favorable for safety. 
Every tabulation of traffic mishaps shows 
that more of them occur when road surfaces 
are dry and smooth and when the day is 
bright with sunshine than under reverse con- 
ditions. 

The explanation of this fact is that traffic 
is heavier when the physical conditions of 
weather and roads are most favorable. Un- 
doubtedly that is correct. But, if the indi- 
vidual motorist accepts the challenge of wet 
slippery roads and of poor visibility to handle 
his car more carefully, should he not simi- 
larly see a hazard in congestion and respond 
to it with a determination to exercise a 
greater degree of caution? 

It is true that there is something more 
subtle out the hazards that exist under 
the most favorable physical conditions. It 
is difficult to believe that tragedy is ever 
ready to step into the picture presented to 
the mind by a fine, wide highway on a 
bright, warm day. Nature beams pleasantly 
and beckons alluringly and the motorist 
can not see any evil in his universe. 

It is there, just the same. It exists, not 
in the brightness of the sunshine, but in the 
fact that all of us respond to the invitation 
of the sunshine in much the same way—by 
climbing into our motor cars and enjoying 
the outdoor world. 

Yet, while the danger subtly conceals itself, 
the figures on traffic accident lay it bare. 
Safety, then, demands that we temper our 
response to ideal motoring conditions by 
realizing that they appeal to everyone in the 
same fashion. That means congestion, and 
where traffic is heavy danger always stalks. 

The first demand of safe driving in heavy 
traffic is alertness. Alertness keeps us from 
many dangerous blunders. It restrairns us 
from driving too fast. If, for instance, a 
motorist is alert enough to look ahead farther 
than the car immediately in front of him, he 
will not be lured into that worst of heavy 
traffic temiptations—to get ahead of every- 
one else. 

Alertness is the remedy for another of the 
worst pitfalls which trap the unwary on the 
heavily-traveled highway. The pitfall in 
question is that of vehicles driving too close 
together at high speeds. It is not an uncom- 
mon, sight: to see cars traveling at 40 miles 
an hour spaced 10 and 15 feet apart. Many 
foolishly imagine that modern brakes make 
this feasible. 

The facts declare otherwise. They show 
that at 40 miles an hour a vehicle is travel- 
ing 58 feet per second. Now the reaction 
time of the average driver is one second; 
that is, it requires that interval for him to 
get his brakes into action at 4 sign of danger. 
The first driver will enjoy this second’s ad- 
vantage over the other, and the latter usually 
finds the 10 feet of clearance altogether in- 
adequate. That is clearly indicated in the 
growth in the number of rear-end collisions 
which occur under modern conditions of traf- 
fic congestion. 

This is a hazard of heavy traffic which de- 
mands especial alertness. 





